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Why the Parker"5I;pen ean 





never be ‘mass produced’ 


PRECISION CRAFTSMANSHIP... 
MEASURED IN THOUSANDTHS OF 
AN INCH... MAKES THIS THE 
WORLD'S “MOST WANTED” PEN. 


Parker 51’s are limited in supply by their 


very precision. For they are designed and 
fashioned with a great accuracy. The crafts- 
men who make 51’s work with costly 
materials, delicate machines. They work to 
standards never before attained in fountain 


pens. Their pride in producing ‘S1” pens 


equals the pride of those who own them, 


One day you'll have your own “51”. You'll 
see and feel the whisper-smooth difference 
in its writing. You’ll find that only the “5!” 
is designed for satisfactory use of Parker 
“51” Ink that dries as it writes. And you! 
be glad you waited. 

You have not long to wait. More 
are coming—soon, See your Parker dealer. 

The Parker “51” colors are: Black, Blue 
Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50; 
$15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50to 
$80.00. Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pet- 
cils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 


SI's 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 

















The Mimeograph duplicator 


is made by A. B. Dick Company 




















The duplicator a factory 
superintendent asks for... 


The factory superintendent has to see 
that things get done—that they get 
done faster and more efficiently. 

The Mimeograph* duplicator fits 
right in with this thinking. 


It offers him sound, simple, stream- 


lined paper work systems for every- 
thing from complete production con- 
trol to “tote” box tags. 


_It has ways of reducing as many as 





twelve paper work functions down to 
one writing. 


It gives him clear, black-on-white 
copies that won’t smudge or fade, 
even when handled by greasy hands 
or exposed to the weather. 


.A. B. Dick Company has a nation- 
wide service setup, and duplicating 
experts who specialized in factory 
paper work problems. 


*MmarocrapH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 
_ A. B. Dicx Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


¢ * 
COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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It is no longer necessary for crane users to turn to direct current 
when they want maximum crane hoist performance. It is no 
longer necessary to put up with costly, troublesome load lower- 
ing brakes on alternating current crane hoists. Cutler-Hammer 
Engineers have solved this problem ... the problem of getting 
5 stable selective speed points—both hoisting and lowering; 
full dynamic braking; accurate inching; timed acceleration in 
both directions and timed deceleration for spotting a load... 
all on alternating current. 


This new Cutler-Hammer AC Crane Control can be used with 
any standard slip ring crane motor and is available in drum 
; type manual and magnetic types. Specify 
this outstanding engineering development 

for your next crane. Write today for full in- 

formation. CUTLER-HAMMER, ‘Inc., 1416 St. 

Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Engineering Excellence finds its Greatest Reward 
in the Respect and Confidence of those it Serves. 


Control engineering ingenuity solved the 
long standing problem of how to get Crane 
performance on alternating current. This 
control panel of standard C-H units does 
the job with a standard AC motor. 
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Those Who Have, Get 

I am in agreement with the article « 
Home Overseas” in the Feb. Te 
NEWSWEEK, except for the last sentence: 
‘Two days later the Army extended the 
privilege to all ranks, but said families of 
enlisted men of the lower grades might have 
to ~ a = fee for subsistence.” 

t reminded me of the old ada 
rich get richer and the poor bite « 
Who is. better able to pay a fee for sub. 
sistence—an officer who gets upwards of $15) 
a month in salary, plus his allowances, plus 
10 per cent for overseas service, or a private 
who gets a base salary of $50 plus 20 per 
cent for overseas service and no addition 
allowances? 

Inasmuch as a great share of our taxation 
is based on proportionate income, why 
couldn’t the War Department adopt a similar 
policy of collecting a subsistence fee from 













those most able to pay? 
GCL 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Pétain, Sans Title 


In your Foreign 
Affairs section for 
Jan. 28 under the 
heading “Immune,” 
I note a brief com- 
ment about Marshal 
Henri Pétain. 

I may be mistaken, 
but I’ve been under 
the impression that 
Pétain was declared 
guilty of high trea 
. son a few months 
* i ago. The death sen- 

tence — commuted 

later to life imprison- 
Associated Press ment—was consid- 
Plain Henri Pétain ered a fair one. How- 
ever, in addition, he 

was stripped of honor, rank, and practically 
all his worldy goods. Yet you refer to him a 
Marshal. Can this be correct? 


Sanford Goldstein 





















Coatesville, Pa. 


Since Pétain was convicted of treason and 
stripped of all honors and titles, he sho 
no longer be referred to as Marshal. 


Sal 


Picket in the Snow 


I have been a subscriber to NEWSWEEK (1 
several years. I have noted that your front 
cover pictures have always ‘been very 
pressive. It seems to me that in your Fe 
issue you outdid yourselves. I refer to i 
fact that the striker in the foreground 4 
pears to have several times as much snow ¢ 
him as the rest. Also he seems to be the om 
one suffering the hardship of not wearing 
hat—snow in his hair, etc. In addition, he 
not carrying a placard, thus giving full 
of his pitiful predicament. 

As editors of a national magazine, read 
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LEONARD J. RAYMOND, Boston businessman, 
tells what he discovered about a new insurance plan 


“I used to feel there was too much mystery in 


_home and car insurance. I never could tell what I 


really needed, what I had, or what it cost! Finally, I 
found the answer; and that’s why I’ve written my 
first testimonial. 

“I found that Liberty Mutual and United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company have really done something 
to cut red tape and confusion. They’ve wrapped up 
all the protection I need in one simplé, easy-to-under- 
stand package. Now I know exactly where I stand, 
without having to pore over the ‘fine print.’ I know 
the risks I run — the coverages my policies give me — 
and what to do if trouble strikes. 

“Liberty Mutual’s attention to claims has always 
been prompt, skillful and friendly. I travel a lot and 
it means a lot to know that this service is available 
from coast to coast. _ 

“Let’s not forget costs, either. My premiums are 
about the same as those charged by other companies. 
But, Liberty Mutual and United Mutual are able to 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard J. Raymond, Winchester, Massachusetts 





“This is my first testimonial .. .” 


keep losses and expenses down and they have regu- 
larly returned dividends which have reduced the cost 
of my insurance by at least one-fifth.” 

, If you are a responsible home and car owner, you 
can qualify. Write today for the new 112 page book, 
*‘*How to Protect Your Home and Savings.’’ Here in 
clear, layman’s language you can learn how to make 
insurance work to save you from crippling loss. It is 
sent free — with an estimate of your savings. 
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Nye. chinging: togn: cert lebele nore: sulenicnie tent soneee 
‘ & instead of losing sleep over them, why not do the obvious—consult 
Dennison first. 

_ If you ship metals, Dennison knows the quality of tag stock that m: 
express requirements. Do you use bales? Dennison has a tag fastener that 
is ideal for them. Are your labels applied to rough wood? With our extra 
| heavy adhesive, they really stick. ; Tid 

| 

| 





Dennison has specialized in the planning of shipping tags and labels for 
so many years that paying infinite attention to a host of details has become 
second nature. We can also show you how to make tags and labels do 
important extra jobs. For instance, deliver an advertising message . . . 

‘a carry order or invoice reference . . . give warnings or instructions. 
‘You can be sure your tags and labels will be correct in design and correct 
from a practical standpoint when you put your problem up to 





ynnnlioow 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 
Dennison-developed tags and labels direct the shipments of 
many of the leaders of American industry. If those you sow 


use fall short of your requirements, why not write Dennison 
Menufecturing Co., 350 Ford Ave., Framingham, Man. 








TAGS - LABELS - SEALS =. SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER. SPECIALTIES 
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Snow-cooled strikers 





all levels of society, do you feel that you are 
presenting an unbiased picture of one of 
the most serious situations in our history? 


: Rosert L. Sm 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The picture in question was part of the 


‘strike coverage serviced by Acme Photos end 


was selected on the basis of photographic 


. values. 


Ground-Crew Shortage? 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson's re- 
port to the nation, excerpts of which ar 
quoted in the Feb. 11 issue of Newswm, 
is extremely interesting but quite ambiguous. 
One portion of particular interest to the u- 
dersigned reads: “The Air Forces are hand 
hit. The lack of trained ground crews is » 
severe that many planes cannot be kept ia 
condition to fly.” 

The undersigned feel somewhat qualified 
to relieve the acute ground-crew manpowe 
shortage, one being a graduate mechanical 
engineer with five years’ aircraft-engine, e- 
perience, the other also a mechanical @- 
gineer with the same type of experience with 
precision aircraft equipment. However, Mr. 
Patterson’s report has done a great deal 
boost the morale of the und od by 
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“law of survival.” It’s a question of what kind 
of pump you want—and how good you want it to | 
if you want a pump that will squeeze the last 

fraction of a cent in value out of the monthly 
power bill, that is designed to the very limits 

> ef hydraulic knowledge— built with the fine toc 
~ ‘ynd complete facilities that such precision desi 

requires—you'll want a Fairbanks-Morse pump 


There's every size 
and type of centrifugal pump 
used in industry in the 


Fairbanks-Morse line 


WHEN YOU BUY a Fairbanks-Morse, Pomona cr 
Westco pump, you get a design which ts the result of 
accumulated years of research in not only our own labora- 
tories but those of the universities’ scientists 


whom we have retained 


Westco pumps: precision-built 


broad in application 


For all vertical 
turbine pump work—the Pomona line. 
THIS DESIGN and unlimited manufacturing facilities 
which only the largest pump manufacturers can offer you 
combine to give you pumps superior in 


performance and reliability 


ANYONE CAN MAKE A PUMP — perhaps! But for proved value, skilled 
service—regardless of the type of pumping requirements or the amount 
of liquid to be moved— Fairbanks-Morse 1s an unquestioned leader 


Coll your nearest Fairbanks-Morse distributor or branch office 


PM 
‘i’ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A NAME WORTH REMEMBERING 


PUMP DIVISION 

















were expendable 


Overloaded trucks pounding 
day and night over highways 
built years ago for far lighter 
traffic, have taken their toll—but 
war traffic had to move. The 
highways were expendable. 

The older concrete roads had 
long since paid for themselves. 
Adequate maintenance might 
have kept some of them in serv- 


ice for many more years, but- 


under war conditions that was 
impossible. Now they must be 
rebuilt. 

Along with needed recon- 
struction and relocation, a tre- 
mendous job faces highway 


departments in providing new 


adequate facilities for the ex- 
panding peacetime traffic which 
is inevitable in the years ahead. 

New concrete pavements de- 
signed for increased volume and 
weights of trucks, buses and cars, 
will serve highway transporta- 
tion needs of the future at Jow 
annual cost as they have in the 


_ And for all but the lighter 
traffic roads and streets, con- 
crete usually costs less to build 
than any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity. That fact 
plus low maintenance expense, 
gives Jow annual cost—the true 
measure of pavement economy. 


In sections of the country where calcium and sodium 
chlorides are likely to be used for ice and snow re- 
moval, be sure to build your concrete pavements with 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT. 
This new product is the answer of research to the problem 


of pavement scaling. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Sa-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicage 10, Il. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
. » trough scientific research and engineering field work 





letters from home to make us all 
determined 
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happy, 


efficient, and “protectors and 


benefactors of this country.” 
Two Soxprers’ NaMEs WITHHELD 
Kearns, Utah 
Eisenhower: Historic Parallel 
My friend Prof Roy House’s reference to 
Taillefer (Letters, Feb. 18) leads me to re. 
mind you that he had a parallel—if not as a 


 historiographer—in the recent war. For “tail. 


lefer” means a cutter, or hewer, of iron—and 
that is just what our General Eisenhower 
was: he hewed the iron ring around Ger. 
many 

Our general was a maker of history rather 
than a “pep leader.” But he gave “pep” tp 
the AEF. 

RoBerT WITHINGTON 
Northampton, Mass. 


General Eisenhower's name was original- 
ly spelled Eisenhauer, meaning “Ironstriker” 

or “Ironhewer,” probably the trade of the an- 
cestor who gave the femily its name. The 
spelling was Anglicized shortly after the first 
Eisenhower came to America in 1732. 


The Desert Rats 

I have read avidly all the, news about the 
“Desert Rats.” Ever since Mussolini con- 
temptuously gave the name to the British 
Seventh Armored Division, the boys have 


oanDP 





_ British Ometal 
Desert Rats on patrol in Tobruk 


used it with pride. It became their badge of 
honor. 

However, in Newsweex for Feb. ll I 
found the first mention of the word “Jerboa” 
in print. Jerboa is the name of a rat that 
lives in the deserts of North Africa. Letters 
to me from one of the tankmen of the Sev- 
enth Armored always end with the signa 
ture: “Yours, Jerboa.” 

GERTRUDE MEISNER 


Long Island, N. Y. 


The Oppressor in Us All 

I wish to commend you for your reporting 
of the Lichfield trials in England (News 
WEEK, Jan. 7, Jan. 28, Feb. 15) and other 
American didos overseas to which the daily 
press seems to give little attention. When ! 
escaped from the Army last August, my & 
counts of Amencan character as exemp™ 
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Colossus, 
the Hub of 
Prosperity’s Wheel 


E American farmer, Colossus of the 

Crossroads, is confident of the future. His 

future. America’s future. He’s going ahead 
with his plans. ; 


- Nature’s factories are on full time. Hens and 


hogs, cows and steers, trees and vines, seeds in 
the good brown earth never heard of wages and 
hours. They go.on producing, under the guid- 
ing hand of the farmer and his brood. 


Colossus has no reconversion problems. He 
has billions in the bank, and is in a mood to 
spend for things of quality. Not just for trucks 
and tractors and machinery, but radios and 

















refrigerators, pianos and paint, clothing and 
packaged foods... everything! 


Even in normal times, rural America accounts 
for nearly 40% of our total consumer sales. It 
now seems destined to break all previous 
records: Geared to prosperity’s wheel, with 
Colossus as the hub, your business, too, can 


be good. 
And you can look for the biggest post-war 


‘purchases, the biggest investments, to be 


made on Country Gentleman farms... the 
top-half farms . . . the farms which just natur- 
ally take (and take to) Country Gentleman. 


Caner ER 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION 











“J can’t do a thing about it— 
his ticket’s in perfect order” 


The gentleman obviously prefers to 


take his air conditioning straight or . 


he’d be taking an air liner more suited 
to his age and weight class. But there’s 
nothing wrong with his ticket. No, sir. 
Even a stork can see that. 

Chances are it’s a Rand M¢Nally air- 
line ticket. Most of them are. And if 
Mr. Stork looked closely, he would see 
that his punctilious passenger is carry- 
ing a new type of airline ticket. In- 
stead of a yard-long paper streamer, 
tedious and time-consuming to fill out, 
airline passengers now receive com- 
pact booklets with wallet-sized tickets 
that can be more easily handled. 

This is only one of the many print- 
ing jobs entrusted to Rand M¢Nally by 


the airlines. Timetables, travel folders, 
special maps expedite the traveling 


public from coast to coast and hemi- 


sphere to hemisphere. 


While we haven’t yet come to the - 


point of printing tickets for the Stork 
Express, we make each ticket as indi- 


vidual as a baby’s footprint. Tickets . 


are individually numbered, printed on 
special paper, behind locked doors— 
because they are almost as negotiable 
as money. 
We are proud of our part as print- 
ing advisers to our great air, rail, and 
bus systems. We hope to be able to 


_ continue to serve them all (with our 


head not too high in the air and our 
feet definitely on the ground!). 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Caloblihed 1856 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks » School Maps - Children's Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders - Tickets - Coupon Books - Maps - Atlases 
Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 





lated examples. They are nothing of th 
sort. With all the screaming about German 
and Japanese brutality, it would be a very 
salutary thing if Americans might be jin. 
pressed with the cold fact that such brutality 
is not peculiarly German or Japanese but is, 
paradoxically, human. 

To plead that with us it was not “official 
policy” is meretricious rubbish. It hurts jug 
as much to be tortured without Washington’; 
sanction as it does to be roughed up by di. 


’ rectives’ from the Wilhelmstrasse. When | 


read of the trials of “war criminals,” I refle¢ 
that, much as they deserve hanging, there 
are plenty of American necks which should 
be surrounded by manila hemp rather thay 
watered moiré ribbon. 

Is it any wonder that we are having 
trouble recruiting an Army when ever 
American who has been overseas has know 
edge of Lichfield and other places varying 
in degree of brutality? Any intelligent man 
who has served overseas must realize that 
when it comes to Fascist and absolutist tend. 
encies Americans are potentially as bad a 
anyone else. Should political and economic 
eventualities produce favorable conditions | 
am convinced that, with our passion for do- 
ing everything bigger and better, we'd start 
in where the Germans left off. 

TxHomas Devine 
_ Cohasset, Mass. 


Cow-Lifting 

‘Re: John Lardner’s treatise “Should Cows. 
Be Lifted?” (Newsweex, Feb. 18). Let it be 
recorded that on our County Fair radio pro- 
gram as of Feb. 20 Allen has lifted Phoebe 
for the 134th consecutive day with Phoebe 
now weighing 264 pounds, Allen’s weigh 
stands at 150 and he hasn’t started to breathe 
deeply yet. 

He attributes his prowess to the fact thi 
he lifts Phoebe regularly every day, dos 
weight lifting, carries a full work load on his 
father’s Somerville, N. J., farm, drinks plenty 
of milk, and keeps good hours. His proudest 
moment came this week when Phoebe wn 
the blue ribbon and the Junior Champior 
ship at the Florida State Fair at Tampa. 


Hat Dawss 
Radio Publicity Director 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
New York City 































OWL OF EVERYTHING YoU WANT 


AGER, surging power! The luxury of deep, soft 
spl MORE STILE E; 


“0 seats and riding smoothness that makes any road a 
igton’s Anew smartness inside as well as 
z* outside. From its trim-tailored up- highway. Effortless stops that are as fast and smooth as 


holstering to its flight-type instru- 


there ment panel, the new Mercury gives the getaways. That’s Mercury for 1946! Glamorous, two- 
should so much pa oer ane tone interiors with a distinctive, modern beauty. Sweep- 
t than style that you'll like to live with. 


ing lines that make others stare after you. Gas and oil 


~ MORE COMFORT 


economy you’ll find yourself boasting about. Any Mer- 





‘ m f > ra ' 
wo _saepapabetpetia tiga x @ te ty cury owner will ¢ell you... any Mercury dealer will 
ou: ° 

ae room, elbow room and headroom. 7 gladly show you... that you get more of everything you 
e that New full-cushioned ride. From the ~ : 

0 9 moment you get behind the wheel, want—with the new 1946 Mercury! 

7 you find Mercury comfort plus! 
tions | 7 


WITH 


for do ORE ECONOMY 


It’s the finest V-8 engine ever to 
VINE powera Mercury, and thethriftiest! 
New automatic carburetion, new 
pistons guard every drop ot gas 
and oil. Mercury economy makes 
drivers of even light cars envious. 












——SEE IT AT YOUR MERCURY DEALER 
DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Oa YN a To 
Tie HA Pi) 
——— 


o~ — 4 


Pfs PS 


y 
TUNE 1X —The Ford Show... CBS, Wed., 9:30-10 p.m., E.S.T. > 
The For: Sunday Evening Hour... ABC, Sundays, 8-9 m., E.S.T. 
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Wl Almost every Ametieiei benefits every day q 
“from the products of BORG-WARNER | 


1 
t 


WIDOW SCHEMES TAT TURN BACK TH SUS RAYS! 1x eminent artist paints the weaving of the wow Keelsheder at Borg. 


These magic screens while giving clear vision 


stop both insects and the sun’s beat outside 


8 i as Division. 
windows sitting only cool north light. They prevent furnishings from fading, protect vitel materials and equipment in 


Makers of essential oper- 
ating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine 
and farm implement indus- 
tries, and of Norge home 
: appliances. 


So great was the need for these 


new Koolshade screens in war 
plants that only now are they be- 
coming aretee to the public. 


This of consumer product 
may seen tice a far cry from the 
vital operating parts for which 
many great industries have long 
looked to Borg-Warner. Actually 


_ it is just another example of the 


variety of activities th which 
Borg-Warner is serving nearly 
every American daily. 

In the automotive field—Borg- 
Warner parts are original equip- 
ment in 17 of the 18 makes of 
motor cars. In home appliances— 

ge. deen is known through- 


world for the efficient, eco- 


In | 
Ingerso 1 Division has been a 
leader in the development of till- 
age steels for generations. 


In housing, in aviation, in the : 


=e 


matic as the Koolshade screen. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE 

PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ° INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG 

MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN « NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢« WARNER GEAR 











—<————— For Your RvrormarTiON _———___—— 








For nearly three years our military edi- 
tions have carried a feature which do- 
mestic readers have never seen. Each of 
those editions this week will carry, on a 
special page, the following citation: 


Kiss the Girls Good-by 


She served with a little more than 
distinction on all fronts. She illuminated 
the walls of Quonset huts and bashas and 
dugouts, the insides of tanks and air- 

and the innumerable gray bulk- 
heads of her country’s fleet. She had 
no respect whatever for rank and wher- 


ever she glistened no brass could shine. 


She performed meritoriously in 
the remotest Pacific and across ali Europe, 
on the African desert and in the Italian 
mountains, in the farthest.reaches of West 
China and in the steaming valleys and 
wet jungles of India and Burma. She was 
a morale breaker, a morale maker. She 
filled hours of dreaming in times and 
places when only fantasy could make real 
life tolerable. 


She brought’a doubtful frown to | 


the face of many a chaplain and her in- 
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fluence on impressionable young soldiers 
was argued pro and con. But she was the 
solace and the distant hope, she was the 
unreachable and untouchable, she repre- 
sented all the peace and satisfaction no 
soldier ever had. She became an institu- 
tion where a man’s psyche might suffer 


but never his morals. 


She was a 
source of wonder 
and aggravation 
and a marvel to all 
who beheld her. 
She helped reedu- 
cate Arabs and 
Melanesians and 
Chinese and Egyp- 
tians and the Ben- 
galese and all their 
sisters and their 
cousins and their 
aunts. She_estab- 
lished unattainable 
standards for the 
women of all Europe and she pre- 
served for the GI the understanding 
that two girls in hand would never 
really be worth one back at home. She 
created the persistent and extraordinary 
illusion that all girls at home looked 
just like her and thereby reflected great 
credit upon the women of the United 
States. 





Elaine Williams 


She has all the points she needs 
and therefore after nearly three years of 
unremitting service, week after week in 
these pages, the NEwsweEek Pinup Girl 
is hereby ‘honorably discharged. 


With the above citation went a 
special picture layout of six of our most 
toothsome pinups. We reprint here two of 





Lois Taylor 


the better clad among the all-time GI 
favorites from the NEWSWEEK pinup page. 
The GI's will miss them. So we. 
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any other existing in. America. § Despite 
the fact of its modern manufacturing plants’ 


and its demonstrated productive capacities, 


the essence of Bendix greatness lies in its ten research lab- 


oratories andin the integrated knowledge its many engi- 
neers have jointly acquired in the fields of electronics, 
magnetics, optics, ceramics, electro-mechanics, hydraulics, 
pneumatics, injection-carburetion, aerological: physics and 
metallurgy. {Bendix is constantly exploring the widest 
possible application of all these sciences to all manner of indus- 
trial, commercial, domestic and human problems. J By virtue 
of this, wherever machinery replaces human effort, there you 
will find Bendix—leading the world in lightening the load on 
the human mind and removing the strain from human backs — 
and hands. § The searchlight of Bendix creative engineering __--~- 
is always pointed to a bright and better tomorrow, When you 

see the name Bendix Aviation Corporation, on any product, you 


can buy it with the definite knowledge that it is first in crea- 


tive engineering design and the last word in quality. 


SO 





O* the walls of the great Bendix laboratories . . . in the 
offices of the huge Bendix engineering staff . . . over the 
desks of executives in Bendix plants all over America, there 


a finer future for you are already evident. You see them ia 
finer radios for the home, radio for railroads, advanced auto 
motive products, and the vastly better scientific instruments 





hangs an exact copy of the credo pictured above. It hangs and controls now ready for aviation and industry. The coming State 
there because it is a working credo—an authentic statement, months will reveal even wider applications of our specialized ~~ 
in type, of the Bendix aims and aspirations. We call it to your knowledge of industrial sciences to your comfort, safety and mas 
attention because we believe you have a right to know where enjoyment. “To a bright Price: 
Bendix is going—now that we have exchanged, in large meas- and better tomorrow!” this v 
ure, the responsibilities of war for the responsibilities of peace. - Every Bendix* resource is SE, ret v4 peta 
Some of the results of our whole-hearted preoccupation with dedicated to this purpose. President, Bendix Aviation Corporation his 
: Chic: 

“REG. U.S, PAT. OFF (©) 1906 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 
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Capital Straws 


President Truman now privately ad- 
mits that he made a serious mistake when 
he ordered the War Labor Board abol- 
ished last fall on the firm recommenda- 
tion of Labor Secretary Schwellenbach 
... John L. Sullivan is planning to re- 
sign as Assistant Navy Secretary for Air. 
At one time he was slated to be successor 
to Secretary Forrestal . . . In connection 
with recent Cabinet speculation, it can 
be noted that Chief Justice Stone pleaded 
with Justice Douglas not to leave the 
Supreme Court. He took the position that 
the speculation over Douglas’s political 
future was damaging the prestige of the 
cout . . . The Justice Department is 
keeping its ear to the ground for possible 
antitrust violations in the building-ma- 
terials industry that might impede Ad- 
ministrator Wyatt’s housing program. No 
litigation is in the mill to date, but Jus- 
tice attorneys are checking data for vari- 


ous government agencies . . . Expect the 


early resignation of Leo Pasvolsky, spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of State and 
confidant of Cordell Hull. 


The Cabinet Shift 


When President Truman volunteered 
at his press conference that Secretary 
Schwellenbach would stay in the Labor 
Department and Secretary Anderson in 
Agriculture, he killed the hopes of some 
Democratic party leaders for a thorough- 
going Cabinet shake-up. It may be de- 
nied, but only a few days previously the 
President had been urged by top-ranking 
Democratic leaders to shift both Schwel- 
lenbach and Anderson. It was suggested 
that Schwellenbach be given back his 
old Federal judgeship in Washington 
State and that Anderson be mo to 
Interior. Schwellenbach was accused of 
mishandling labor problems and Ander- 
son of guessing wrong on_ subsidies, 
prices, and surplus farm products. Early 

week top men in the Interior Depart- 
ment were predicting the appointment ot 
Acting Secretary Oscar Chapman despite 

_ Support of Henry Wallace at the 

go convention, 


National Notes 


Watch for the Senate Military Affairs 
ttee to bring out a new Army- 
unification bill, a completely re- 


written version of the Army’s super-chief- 
of-staff plan. Senators Lister Hill, Elbert 
Thomas, and Warren Austin have been 
working on the measure in utmost secrecy 
for more than a month . . . Contrary to 
the opinion of some observers, Reconver- 
sion Director Snyder insists he is going 
to stay right where he is “until the job 
is done.” He says he was brought into his 
job by President Truman and told that he 
was to “see it out.” And he means to do 
just that . . . Although CPA officials fore- 
cast that nylon hose production will be in 
full swing by mid-year, they think the 
supply will not catch up with retail de- 
mand until nearly the end of 1946. 


McKellar on the Spot 


The scrap over Edwin Pauley’s nomi- 
nation puts Senator McKellar of Tennes- 
see, a powerful backstage figure, on a 
spot. Ed Crump, Memphis political boss 
and Democratic National committeeman, 
came out against Pauley and wanted 
McKellar, his long-time political asso- 
ciate, to follow suit. But as virtual Vice 
President, McKellar has to go to the 
White House for Congressional confer- 
ences with President Truman every week. 
It would be awkward all around for 
McKellar to show up at these Monday 
conferences with Pauley’s political blood 
on his hands, particularly in view of the 
President’s determination to stick by his 
nominee. 


Occupation Scandal? 


A scandal is threatening over labor 
policies of certain key officers in the U. S. 
occupation forces in Germany. Some 
officials returning from the Reich are 
trying to have the offending officers repri- 
manded or removed, or both, by the War 
Department. They hope something will 
be done to correct the situation without 
a public airing of charges and counter- 
charges. These officials charge that certain 
high-ranking military government officers 
are deliberately making labor appoint- 
ments calculated to build up a reactionary 
and anti-Russian -organization which 
would dominate German labor organiza- 
tions throughout the U. S. zone. 

Trivia 

Despite the confusion resulting from 
the change in wage-price regulations and 
the switch of top personnel, the OPA 
found time to issue a price order in- 
creasing ceilings 2 cents a pound on 
“mincemeat containing dried apples” . . . 
The Soviet Embassy is the only diplo- 
matic establishment in Washington which 


does not employ any U.S. citizens as 
household help . .. Administrator Wyatt 
got so much mail following publication 
of his housing program that he hired a 
girl whose day-long duty was to open 
envelopes . . . Assistant Secretary Don- 
ald S. Russell, South Carolina lawyer in 
charge of the reorganization of the State 
Department, has been reading the diary 
of John Quincy Adams. He discovered 
that Adams, too, found the department 
sadly in need of reform. The discovery 
has considerably sobered Russell. 





Trends Abroad 


The conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween TWA and the Italian Air Ministry 
for operating Italian civilian airlines has 
provoked a strong British protest to the 
State Department. Under the armistice, 
Italy is not permitted to own or operate 
civilian airlines, and the British complain 
that the agreement was made without 
approval of the Allied Council . . . There 
is considerable concern in high U. S. 
circles over the growing influence of 
Communism in Latin America. But for- 
eign policymakers are keeping it strictly 
hush-hush . . . Under an informal Anglo- 
American ‘agreement made during the 
war, would-be spies offering British se- 
crets to the U. S. and vice versa are re- 
ported immediately. to the government 
concerned. No such agreement has been 
made with the Russians. 


An American Pope? 


The possibility that the next Pope may 
be an American is the subject of serious 
speculation among some informed Cath- 
olic circles in Italy, where previously 
such a prospect wouldn’t even be dis- 
cussed. If it should happen, he would 
be the first non-Italian elected since 1522 
when Pope Adrian VI, a Dutchman, was 
chosen. The basis of the talk is that the 
College of Cardinals now contains 69 
members, 42 of whom are not Italians. 
Also, the election of a non-Italian might 
matertally strengthen the Vatican’s in- 
fluence in world affairs. The top American 
mentioned for Pope is Francis Cardinal 
Spellman of New York, who soon may be 
named Papal Secretary of State. 


‘Blue Book’ on Spain 


According to present plans the State 
Department secret documents showing 
Spanish readiness to aid Axis victory in 
the war will be published simultaneously 
with a British-French-U. S. declaration 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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promising recognition to any interim 
Spanish government which would give 
a binding guarantee of civil liberties and 
free elections (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 25). Sec- 
retary Byrnes has pointed out to his ad- 
visers the futility of attacking Franco 
without offering the Spanish people an 
alternative to the Falangist regime. 
Among the documents is* a protocol 
signed in 1943 by Ribbentrop and Count 
Jordana under which Spain solemnly un- 
dertook to fight any Allied forces which 
might encroach on Spanish metropolitan 
or African territory. Discovery oF fond 
ana’s signature came as a surprise to 
U. S. officials who had always regarded 
him as an Allied sympathizer. 


Famine in Indo-China 


Scarcely anything has thus far been 
said about the most terrible impending 
famine of all—that in Indo-China. U. S. 
observers, who have just completed a sur- 
vey, estimate that starvation will claim 
1,000,000 lives in the French colony this 
year. Hundreds of bodies are now being 
found each morning in Tonkin, Hanoi, 
and smaller towns. Jap neglect of the 
dikes which impound water for the rice 
paddies and their wartime crop seizures 
are to blame. The French are maintaining 
control thus far in the south but expect 
serious trouble when they take over the 
north from the Chinese. They have re- 
cently asked the U. S. for large quantities 
of war matériel, including heavy ord- 
nance, for their troops in Indo-China, 
although under an informal agreement 
they are entitled only to replacements 
and so-called “maintenance supplies.” 


Argentine Document 


One of the secret State Department 
documents concerning U. S. approval 
of Argentina as a member of the United 
Nations soon may be made public. It 
bears F. 'D. R.’s initials and “OK” in the 
righthand corner. Also to be disclosed 
is a secret meeting of Russian officials 
with Argentine envoys in Brazil to dis- 
cuss Soviet-Argentine relations at almost 
the same time that Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff was attacking Argentina’s*entry 
into the UNO during the San Francisco 
conference (Periscope, May 28, 1945). 


Foreign Notes 


In Manchuria the Russians now hold 
Asia’s biggest locomotive and railroad- 
equipment shops and there’s evidence 
that they expect to keep them. Moscow 
recently canceled an order placed with 
U. S. firms for 300 engines . . . The U. S. 
is not only supplying food for Germans 
in the French area but also for the French 
. . Planes to be 
left aboard the ships in the forthcomin 
Pacific atomic-bomb tests will be pla 
in metal pans about 18 inches high so 
that when their gas tanks ignite the 
flames cannot spread and perhaps de- 
stroy scientific evidence . . . Guinea pigs 
and other rodents used in typhus con- 


trol now are considered . critical items 
and receive top air priority in trips to 
and from Tokyo. 





Foreign Loans 


Don't be surprised if President Tru- 
man asks Congress for an additional 
$2,000,000,000 to help the Export-Im- 
port Bank meet various foreign-loan re- 
quests now pending or expected. The 
bank directors, anticipating White House 
action, are withholding further major de- 
pletions of their current $1,700,000,000 
unused lending fund until the President 
talks with Congressional leaders. Total 
lending authority of about $4,000,000,- 
000 would permit Export-Import Bank 
lending without causing a dispute like 
that over the British loan—a fight the Ad- 
ministration wants to avoid with regard 
to loans to other needy nations. In addi- 
tion, President Truman is being urged by 
Treasury Secretary Vinson and Secretary 
of State Byrnes to tell Congress flatly 
that the British loan is the last he will 
present for its approval. 


Labor Saving in Food 
Rising labor costs are speeding up 
mechanization in food industries. Whole- 


salers and retail chains are mechanizing 
maty stock-handling operations in their 
warehouses. Such devices as mechanical 
lifts and powered, hand-operated haulers 
will ‘be used increasingly, especially in 
low-wage areas where the impact of new 
wage minimums provided in pending 
amendments to the wage act will be most 
severe. Canners, confronted with both 
higher wage costs and shortages of proc- 
essing workers during the 1946 season, 
are installing much new equipment to 
eliminate hand labor in various stages of 
processing and packing. 


Bank Examination Change 


Some banking officials see the combin- 
ing of the bank-examining functions of the 
Treasury, Federal Reserve Board, and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. as a 
sure-fire result of the reorganization au- 
thority recently given the President. And 
it will come over their protests. They be- 
lieve such a change will constitute a step 

toward breaking down the traditional 
lines between state and national banks. 


Business Footnotes 


Some large hotels are buying up heavy 
cream and sending it to dairies to be 


churned into butter. The process is called _ 


“custom churning.” In this way the hotels 
get butter without violating ceiling prices 
... A conciliation service office, opening 
in Akron soon and devoted exclusively to 
the rubber industry, is only the first step 
in the Labor De t’s new labor-re- 
lations policy. If it works, other ial 
service will be set up, including a 


meat-packing- office in Chicago and an 
auto-industry office in Detroit . . . The 
immediate effect of the steel strike on 
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other industries was a surprise to most 
- ba economists. The few shut. 
owns indicated higher inventories than 
they had figured. The real pinch may 
come during the next few weeks while the 
steel companies resume operations, 
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Radio Notes 


A group of Hollywood radio produc. 
ers is proposing a GI Playhouse as a CBS 
summer replacement program. Talent 
would be exclusively veterans . . . Orson 
Welles, who broadcasts Sunday after. 
noons over ABC for Lear, Inc., will be 
dropped March 30. Reason: The com- 
pany is cutting its advertising budget . . , 
Discount reports that Pabst will end the 
sponsorship of Danny Kaye. In common 
with a number of other comedians, such 
as Red Skelton, Cass Daley, Jimmy Dv- 
rante, and Bob Hope, Kaye is too good a 
bet for television to be set adrift now ... 
Tony Martin may be offered the star sing. 
ing spot on the Lucky Strike Hit Parade 
over CBS . . . Although the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. refuses to carry the 
Eddie Cantor show, allegedly because of 
“questionable” material, listener surveys 
indicate 16% of Toronto’s radios are tuned 
in each week on the comedian’s broadcast 
over U.S. stations . . . Since timing is an 
important element in radio, Jack Benny 
has picked St. Patrick’s Day for singer 
Dennis Day’s return to the show. 


Movie Lines 

“Duel in the Sun,” David O. Selznick’s 
super Western, may be released as a four- 
hour feature, the same. length as “Gone 
With the Wind.” :If so, the film will be 
road-shown at advanced prices . . . Sev- 
eral major film companies are experi 
menting with the production of television 
shorts. The films run fifteen minutes, in- 
cluding the time reserved at the begin 
ning and end for commercials . . . Ken 
Murray’s “Blackouts,” which has con- 
pleted a four-year Hollywood stage ru, 
will be made into a movie by an inde 
pendent producer. 


Miscellany 


Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida is writ- 
ing a book about his recent European 
tour, which included a visit to the Krem- 
lin and an interview with Stalin. He 
hopes to recoup some of the $3,000 he 
paid out of his pocket to finance the trip 
. . . Former Treasury Secretary Morget- 
thau is compiling his memoirs with the 
aid of a five-man writing and researc 
staff . . . Gov. James H. David of Lout- 
siana and the ten-piece band he used in 
his election campaign are pang four 
hillbilly numbers for Decca Records . . . 
Negro baseball players are watching with 
interest the training-camp experiment of 
the New York Yankees in Panama. 
feel that the mixed crowds and teams st 
exhibition games may help to break down 
the objections of some major leaguers to 
Negroes in baseball. 
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the / Even if it’s raining cats and dogs outside, it’s a beau- 
on * tiful day to you when you awaken in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
ich vania after a really relaxing sleep. There’s nothing 
Du- quite as restful as a 537-coil, built-in-springs bed! 











You’re in your private bath. There’s an abundance of 
snowy white towels and plenty of lathery soap. And 
the whole place is immaculate—even your drinking 
glass is sterilized and wrapped for your protection. 





























You stroll in for breakfast, expecting the finest menu 
in town. And that’s exactly what you find . . . the 
most appetizing menu in town. And served in the 
hospitable Hotel Pennsylvania tradition. 


3. 











You’re off to a busy day—and you'll find that the 
heart of the business district is only a short distance 
away. If it has stopped raining by this time, you 
might even walk. The Hotel Pennsylvania is strate- 
gically located near the business, shopping, and 
theatrical districts. 
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.. They 5. Comes nightfall you’re back in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, enjoying some of the finest entertainment in 
town. From morning to night there’s nothing quite 
like a stay at the Pennsylvania! 
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Labor organizations plan to play an active part in this year's 
Congressional campaigns and in the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign. But they will work within the existing major parties. 
There will be no labor third party of national proportions in 
the foreseeable future. 


The predominant labor groups are dissatisfied with Truman’s 
“wage policy but not dissatisfied enough as yet to break with 


him. The CIO is fairly happy about its raises for steel and 
automobile workers. The AFL is grumbling and some of its 
leaders may follow John L. Lewis into the Republican camp 
(see page 71). Both organizations are resentful of Republican 
and Southern Democratic support of the Case bill. 


Political disagreements among labor leaders are over method 
rather than objective. Sidney Hillman of the PAC wants to play 
close to Truman, as he did to Roosevelt. Philip Murray, al- 
though his quarrel with Truman has been patched up, bes 
a more independent course, permitting the CIO to support 
sympathetic Republicans as well as Democrats. The National 
Citizens’ PAC, headed by Elmer Benson, still favors organiza- 
tion of a third party eventually, but it has abandoned immediate 
third-party plans. The AFL will continue to reward its friends 
and punish its enemies, regardless of party. 


Extreme left-wing and Negro leaders are stil] advocating imme- 
diate third-party action but they haven’t enough strength, 
unless they get outside support, to put it over. The heavy vote 
polled by Johannes Steel in a New York Congressional election 
(see page 25) encouraged them. They recognize, however, 
that New York is unique. 


Price policy is still in dispute within the Administration. The 
Paul Porter and Chester Bowles appointments did not settle it. 
Theoretically, = Snyder retains authority to veto their deci- 
sions. A tug of war between Porter and Bowles on one end of 
the rope and Snyder on the other is continuing. 


The crux of the disagreement is whether controls on various 
products shall be retained until found unnecessary, or removed 
first and later restored if necessary. Snyder and his allies feel 
that removal of as many controls as possible as quickly as pos- 
sible will hasten full production; Bowles and his associates 
believe inflation will beat full production unless prices are 
firmly controlled along the way. 


The outcome of the continuing debate will not be known until 
orders giving effect to the White House’s new bulging price- 
line policy are issued. These orders, defining the duties and 
powers of Bowles, Snyder, and Porter, and making new price 
rulings for individual industries, will emerge piecemeal. 


The British loan appears to have a better-than-even chance 


for Congressional approval in spite of the Administration’s 


failure to wage a vigorous campaign for it. The press is over- 
whelmimgly for it and no organized opposition lobby has so 
far put in an appearance at the Capitol. 


The State Department has taken sole charge of the pro-loan 
campaign. Officials from Secretary Byrnes on down have made 
speeches for it and plan more. Some 500,000 copies of trade 


Food and clothing supplies no longer needed by forces d 


—<<. 


agreements have been sent out. But the State Department i 
fearful of putting on a high-pressure campaign lest it be a 
cused of violating the 1919 law forbidding expenditure , 
government funds: to influence Congress. 


Private organizations such as the League of Women Voters anj 
various groups of interested bankers are being relied upog tp 
supply whatever war chest is needed to carry the case for th 
loan to the people and thus, indirectly, to Congress, 


Reform of the Army promotion system will be announgd 
soon. A plan to encourage merit promotions is in process 
formulation and soon will go to the Budget Bureau for ap. 
proval. Its purpose is twofold: to make the Army more attractive 
to able young officers and to. increase the Army’s efficiency, 





Length of service will continue to be a factor in promotion by 
not the only factor, or even the most important. The proposed 


system will make it easier for brilliant officers to rise Xe 
and harder for incompetents to remain in the service at popul 
ee ever, 

helpin 


An egg shortage is in prospect next fall in spite of the present 
lut. Poultry men are culling their flocks sharply to be ready 
or the developing feed shortage. Layers reaching the marke 

between now and the end of March, along with an overgupply 

of broilers, may break chicken prices. : 
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The government is committed to support the price of chicken’ 
weighing 3% pounds and more, but not broilers. Broilers thi 
cost as much as 25 cents a pound to raise already are being sd 
for 16 cents a pound. No government help is in sight for broller 
raisers, however, because they were warned to cut back thei 
flocks last November. 


Surpluses of consumer goods overseas will be sold to — 
governments or to UNRRA unless urgently needed in thi 
country. An interagency committee headed by Charles Grime 
the Civilian Production Administration and. including repre} 
sentatives of the State and Commerce Departments and te: 
services has been set up to decide what constitutes un 

need and which Army and Navy stocks should be brought hom. 


occupation probably will be left where they are. The boardi 
expected to make few exceptions to this general policy. Th 
difficulty of packing and shipping will make it impractical, a 
most cases, to bring back consumer-type goods even 
they might help meet shortages. 





Legislation broadening the Social Security Law to cover fanm 
ers, self-emploved persons, domestics, and other miscella pots 
groups has a bare chance for enactment at this session 
Congress. Hearings started this week before the House Way 
and Means Committee. 


Negotiations with Switzerland for release of German assé ’ 
estimated at $500,000,000 now held by Swiss banks, are t 
start March 11. Rand6lph Paul, former General Counsel of t 
Treasury,. will represent the U.S. British and French spoke 
men will participate. If the Swiss continue to resist pressure 
disgorge, they will be reminded that $1,500,000,000 of the 


assets are still frozen in this country. 








. ose are a favorite with everyone. In the United States 

ike, Americans spend millions of dollars a year on these 
popular flowers. Keeping roses fresh-after they are cut, how- 
ever, presents a problem. Florists say there is one way of 
helping to prolong the life of cut flowers. 


3. UKE ROSES, automobiles and other modern products 


depend on special tubing for their “life lines.” This 
board # tubing, known as Bundyweld, becomes the oil, fuel, vacuum 
ys = aw brake lines on motor cars. It is the outstanding 
tical, it Ben Serclopment of the century, owes its fine performance 
- though to its unusual manufacture. 
fa 5. Refrigerators, oil burners, trucks, trac- 
eT | 
Ream tors and vehicles of all kinds rely on 
lai B 
-ssion ¢ undy Steel Tubing for superior quality and 


se Ws dependability. Let Bundy Research and Engi- 
neering Departments show you how this 
famous tubing can aid your product. Also 


| available in Monel and nickel. Bundy 
na * Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Michigan. 
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BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


famous natoral Uife lines* 


TO KEEP roses alive, stems should be clipped at least 

once daily. The stems, which are made of many tiny . 
= that feed nourishment up to the blooms, get clogged 
with chemical impurities when placed in water. Clipping rose 
stems regularly keeps their “life lines” open. 





4, BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing 
because it has a — double steel wall, copper brazed 


throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. Engi- 
neers, production technicians and other experts praise its 
wide adaptability. 


BUNDY TUBING 
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TO MAKE DREAM HOMES COME TRUE 


America, always a home-loving land, 
now readies herself to move into won- 
drous new homes whose comforts and 
conveniences will match those of any 
air castle of the mind . .. Homes where 
many of the household chores will be 
performed by the push of a button . . . 
Homes whose indoor climate will equal 
the best that nature has to offer... 
Homes whose rooms will be healthfully 
warmed by the steady, uniform flow of 
automatic coal heat. 


Coal ... the Modern Fuel 
Bituminous Coal has long been valued 
as the most economical, most depend- 
able of all home-heating fuels. That’s 
one reason why more than 4 out of 
every 7 homes in the U. S. already heat 
with coal. And today, with the develop- 


ment of marvelously efficient new stok- 
ers to suit the needs of any size of 
home, Bituminous Coal also becomes 
the modern fuel—completely automatic, 
even to the point of ash removal—clean, 


‘quiet, odorless, smokeless! 


Coal... the Plentiful Fuel 


Thanks to the unlimited bounty of na- 
ture, America boasts a 3,000-year treas- 
ure trove of Bituminous Coal. What 
more satisfying assurance could any 
new-home builder have that his coal 
supply will always be available—will 
always be low in cost, no matter how 
high the prices of other fuels may climb? 


Brruminovus Coa. INstrruTe 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Why Our Civilization 
Depends on Coal 


Not alone as a fuel does coal in- 
fluence all our living. From Bitu- 
minous Coal comes a long list of 
widely divergent products that in- 
cludes modern plastics and fab- 
rics; paints and roofing materials; 
medicines, vitamins and antisep- 
tics; insecticides, fertilizers, plant 
foods — and thousands more. Into 
the making of every ton of steel 
goes a ton of Bituminous Coal. It 
generates over 62% of all our elec- 
tricity. And it powers 94% of all 
our railroad locomotives . . . Our 
whole civilization depends on this 
magic mineral; and anything that 
affects coal mining also affects you 
— whether or not you actually burn 
! @ 
Outo; dollar of Bituminous Coal 
bse nn ee miners recetve 
an average of over 604 in wages— the 
mine owners average about 2% profil. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA S GREATEST SECURITY ° 


~ Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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Formula to End Wave of Strikes 
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Sought by Worried Labor Chiefs 


Plan for Standing on Gains Last Thursday the House gave the la- 

: bor front something else to think about. 

Prompted by Frowns of Public, _ In three noisy hours it whooped through, 
by a vote of 222 to 48, a bill aimed at 

Fear of Curbs by Congress drastically curbing the edicts of James 


The nation’s top labor leaders found 
themselves in a unique position last week. 


Their prime concern was not starting 


strikes but stopping them. Of their many 
reasons three stood out: 


- @ Public acceptance of strikes was now 


at the straining point. 

€ With the House-approved strike-curb- 
ing bill (NEwsweek, Feb. 18) now in the 
Senate, further spread of the strike wave 
might result in its final enactment. 

@ Whether it met with labor’s complete 
endorsement or not, the strikes to date 
had resulted in President Truman setting 
a general “wage pattern” that would 
mean 15 to 20 per cent pay increases for 
most wage earners. 

Pulling in the Horns: Last week, on 
Friday, Feb. 22, President Philip Murray 
of the CIO made four urgent long-dis- 
tance calls. Two were to Mayor William 
O'Dwyer; two were to Michael J. Quill, 
president of the CIO Transport Workers 


‘Union (see page 66). Murray’s goal: pre- 


vention of a complete shutdown of New 
York’s all-vital subway system by a Quill- 
ordered strike. 

Similarly, in Pittsburgh, CIO and AFL 
leaders were exerting pressure on an in- 
dependent union which was again threat- 
ening to deprive the city of power by 
staging a walkout at the Duquesne Light 
Co. In Houston, Texas, local unioneers, 
with the blessing of the AFL hierarchy in 
Washington, abruptly canceled a strike, 
set for 5 p.m., Feb. 22, that would have 
shut down Houston’s water and gas plants. 

Actually, responsible labor leaders like 
Murray and President William Green of 
the AFL were sitting on a tinderbox and 
they knew it. In nearly four months of in- 


creasing strikes, many a CIO or AFL 


local had settled its wage differences 
peacefully at less than the 15 to 20 per 
cent general wage pattern. Others, hither- 
to silent, impatiently awaited clarification 
of the President’s wage-price order. 

the government not permit them 


to cash in, they would adopt the strike 


tactic without hesitation. 


Caesar Petrillo, president of the AFL 
American Federation of Musicians. Spe- 
cifically, the measure would make it un- 
lawful for anyone to “coerce” a radio 
station licensee (1) to employ persons 
in excess of those needed by the station, 
(2) to make payment in lieu thereof, (3) 
to pay more than once for services per- 
formed, (4) to pay for services not per- 
formed, (5) to ban non-commercial cul- 
tural programs, and (6) to refrain from 
picking up foreign programs. 

With one eye on restless unions and 
another on a Senate which might not al- 
ways block labor-opposed bills passed by 
the House, labor leaders found agree- 
ment in a CIO attack on the anti-Petrillo 
bill: “The principles on which it is based 
are dangerous . . . if accepted [for] radio 
stations [they] would create serious dan- 
gers for large numbers of other industries 

. . where similar problems arise.” 








Packer—N. Y. Daily Mirror 


Calendar of Strikes 


Working against time and the threat of 
new strikes, Washington last week ex- 
tended to March 15 the deadline for 
labor and management to get together on 
wage settlements without the prior Wage 
Stabilization Board ted. required 


under the new wage-price policy. But 
meanwhile the nation’s colieite of walk- 
outs already scheduled or threatened 
grew ominously longer: 

@ March 7-set for a strike of seventeen 
unions in the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers. Some 33 affiliated 





The slow-up: Murray of CIO and Green of AFL try to put damper on strikes 


car] 
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Associated Press 


Phone operators: A strike March 7? 


unions have agreed to respect their pick- 
et lines. 

@ March 11-—set for a Washington meet- 
ing of the policy committee of John L. 
Lewis’s mine workers in anticipation of 
two contract expirations, a bituminous- 
coal contract ending April 1 and an an- 
thracite contract ending May 1. Although 
no official union pattern has been set up, 
expected demands include a 35-hour 
week with no loss in take-home pay. 
This would amount to a raise of more 
than 50 per cent. 

@ On or before April 1—set for a strike of 
West Coast longshoremen under Harry 
Bridges. The CIO union’s walkout, voted 
by’a referendum of its 22,000 members, 
is one of the most serious potentially in 
view of its threatened spread to the East 
Coast. Included among the longshore- 
men’s demands are a six-hour day, $1.50- 
an-hour wage, and $8,000,000 in retro- 
active pay. 

@ Undated—a possible strike of 300,000 
railroad trainmen and engineers for bet- 
ter working conditions and either a 25 
per cent or $2.50-a-day wage boost, 


whichever is higher. 


Pa 


What It Costs to Strike 


Unofficially adding up the cost of 
strikes since V-J Day, Washington statis- 
ticians last week reckoned the man-days 
lost at 60,000,000, wages lost (not in- 
cluding those of workers indirectly made 
idle) at $480,000,000. Attempting an 
-accurate count of production losses over 


the same period, the economists shrugged — fi 


and threw up their hands. But they said 
full civilian production has been delayed 
one to two months. 


| aaa 


Tempest in the Bulge 


The question in Washington last week 
was Which day did you hear. Chester 
Bowles? _ 

@ On Monday, the new Economic Stabi- 
lizer insisted that the price line on food 
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“simply must be held . . . there can be no 
retreat.” He warned that the “now-I-want- 
mine” boys were trying to drive a new 


bulge into the price line. The new push, | 


he said, was aimed at the “all-important 
sector” of food, which represents 40 per 
cent of the cost of living. Plugging for 
continuation of food subsidies after June 
30, he said: “If food subsidies were with- 
drawn, food prices would rise promptly 
and dangerously [by 8 per cent] . . . As 
surely as day follows night we would be 
started on a spiral of wage and price in- 
creases leading directly'to disaster.” 
@ On Friday, however, Bowles was 
uoted by a subordinate as predicting 
that the food sector would be allowed to 
bulge at least a little. Frank S. Ketcham, 
OPA assistant general counsel, said his 
chief felt that meat prices probably 
should be increased to take care of the 
16-cent hourly raise recommended for 
ackinghouse workers by Truman fact- 
nders. 

But not only Chester Bowles was 
caught in the conflict of trying to raise 
wages while pening back prices. In 
Congress, the farm bloc made one thing 
clear: If the Administration’s bill to raise 
the national minimum wage from 40 to 65 
cents hourly is to pass, then the farm bloc 
will also insist on enactment of legislation, 
sponsored by Rep. Stephen Pace of Geor- 
gia, to raise parity prices by 14 per cent 
and retail food prices by 10% per cent. 

No one was so outspoken as James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union. Charging the Administration had 
“bribed” the steel industry with higher 
prices to grant higher wages, Patton not- 
ed: “Bribery once used is hard to stop.” 





Ice Queen: Beating the giant Queen 
Elizabeth into port last week, a blizzard 
furnished this frosty greeting for the 
transatlantic liner at its New York berth. 
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Critic in the White House 


Art, hitherto an unknown quantity in 
President Truman’s life, came in for two 
notices last week: 

@ At midnight, Feb. 19, two spirited 
women Marines halted on West 34th 
Street,- New York, at the height of a 
whirling snowstorm to make a life-size 
snowman of the President. Enthusiastic 
passers-by gave them a helping hand. 
@ The President himself turned critic dur- 
ing a White House press conference 
Thursday. Dodging questions with a 
technique that has become increasingly 
sure, Mr. Truman diverted reporters with 
some black and white drawings by serv. 
icemen. He thought the drawings were 
very fine; they showed painstaking de- 
tail. These were not the works of ham- 
and-egs artists, the President remarked, 
Then he volunteered a definition of ham- 
and-egg artists: You know the kind of 
eae that looks as if the artist stood 
ack and threw an egg at it. 

In other ways the week was one of the 
least tense the President had experienced 
since the wave of strikes first broke last 
November. From Topeka, Kans., he heard 








news that a “Truman for ’48” club had - 


been formed by Kansas Democrats hope- 


ful of his election. On Thursday he held ° 


a reception for the Grand Masters of the 
Masonic Order. On Friday, Washington's 
Birthday, he went for a cruise. 

Forgoing any formal White House ob- 
servance of the holiday the President, 
promptly at 10 a.m., drove to the Navy 
Yard. There, accompanied by his staff of 
“workers” (Presidential secretaries and 
advisers busy with current problems), he 
boarded the yacht Williamsburg and was 
off down the Potomac. Early Saturday, 
he .made an unexpected inspection visit 
to the Marine base at Quantico, Va. Sat- 
urday noon the “workers” debarked at 
Washington; the “players” (Presidential 
cronies from Washington officialdom) 
went aboard for poker and an ovemight 
cruise. On Sunday they were put ashore 
to make room for Mrs. Truman and Mar- 
garet and a quiet family cruise. 


PnP 


Harry and the Naughty Lion 


Sandwiched between a congressman 
and the usual array of diplomats, poli- 
ticians, and government officials who 
make up the President’s daily calling list, 
Robert S. Moore, a Kansas City busi- 
nessman, turned up at the White House 
promptly as scheduled at 9:30 a.m. last 
May 29. Always happy to oblige a fel- 
low Missourian and Lion, Mr. Truman 
affably accepted from Moore, on behalf 
of the Heart of Kansas City Lions Club, 
a handsome desk set adorned with a lion. 
The President promised to put the gift 
to “good use,” and posed with his visitor 
for newspaper photographs. E 

Back home Kansas Citians showed visi- 
ble respect when Moore passed around 
the widely reprinted photograph of him- 
self with the Chief Executive and casual- 
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ly mentioned their twenty-year-long 
friendship. Blithely he promised. the next 
time Harry Truman came to Kansas City 
the Lions could count on his appearance 
at a dinner. A month later the President 
arrived. A hundred Lions and their wives 
shelled out $500 for an elaborate affair at 
the Hillcrest Country Club. Neither Mr. 
Truman nor Moore showed up. 

So Nice, So Smooth: Their tails thus 
twisted, Kansas City Lions turned a bale- 
ful eye on Member Moore. Amid grow- 
ing suspicion they discounted his career 
as seemingly prosperous owner of an ac- 
counting and investment firm and dug 

deeper. None of his neighbors knew him 
i wns of his business friends sheep- 
ishly admitted that he had tempted them 
with talk of the lucrative Federal jobs he 
could get them through White House 
drag. Lions recalled that the desk-set 
tation had been Moore’s own idea, 
ao he had bought it and paid his own 
fare to and from Washington. 

Investigating further, the Kansas City 
Better Business Bureau got a thick file 
from the Los Angeles Better Business 
Bureau. Records showed that Moore, born 
Solomon Munitz, had been a confidence 
man and a convict who had spent seven 
years for forgery in Michigan and Cali- 
fornia prisons and had been released as 
late as 1940. 

In the hue and cry Moore skipped 
town undetected. His wife got a divorce; 
his business went into bankruptcy, and 
a state warrant was issued charging 
him with intent to defraud by drawing a 
bad $3,500 check. In Washington the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue perked u 
when numerous Moore clients, accus 
of tax delinquency, declared that they 
had given Moore their tax money to pay. 
Last but not least where his fellow club 
members were concerned, Moore was ex- 
pelled from their midst for “actions ‘un- 
becoming a Lion.” 

But So Hard to Catch: Expanding 
their search, Missouri police noted that 
Moore’s Lion membership card had dis- 
appeared along with its owner. To Lions 
clubs throughout the country they sent 
pictures of the fugitive and a descrip- 
tion of him as about 42, medium-height, 
and mild-mannered. 

. _ In Detroit on Feb. 5 the Downtown 
Lions Club was holding its weekly lunch- 
eon at the Statler Hotel when a polite 
stranger entered. He introduced himself 
as Robert S. Moore and displayed a dues 
card from the Heart of Kansas City Lions 
Club. Members accorded him the cour- 
tesy shown visiting out-of-towners, even 
introducing him to the hotel management 
when he asked to cash a $35 check. 
_ | Seated at the head table, Moore 
showed neighbors the picture of himself 
with President Truman. Vice President 


a 


_ Louis Kompathy mentioned the photo 


\ when he introduced Moore to the assem- 
| blage during the after-luncheon speeches. 
| \Moore took a bow but did not speak. 
\ But mention of the picture stirred. the 
memory of Lion President Arthur B. Myr. 














Associated Press 
Lion to Truman: An embarrassing desk set 





Indiana to Truman: 1,000 C.O.D. chicks 





Acme Photos 


Dime-store to Truman: Assorted pens 


He asked another member to call the FBI; 
the FBI said it had nothing on Moore in 
its files. Hoping to collar Moore somehow, 
Myr asked him to return in two weeks to 
tell in detail about the Truman presenta- 
tion. Moore agreed and cleared out. 
Detroit’s red faces matched those in 
Kansas City when Moore’s $35 check 


bounced too; Lions hastily made good 


to the hotel management. The hunt went 
on last week, with the Secret Service 
stepping in because Moore had used the 
President’s picture as bait. From the 
White House came a stiff postscript: If it 
ever had, Moore’s gift no longer dignified 
the President’s desk. 


PD 


Anyway, a Law 

The President’s misgivings were not 
mirrored in his pla manner. As he 
signed “Harry S. Truman,” he took up one 
dime-store pen after another, writing a 
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portion of his name with each. With eight 
pens (souvenirs for the eight watching 
senators and representatives) the Presi- 
dent on Feb. 20 signed the Employment 
Act of 1946 into law. Confessing that 
this watered-down version of his full-em- 
ployment proposal was “not all I had 
hoped for,” Mr. Truman made the best 
of it. The new law, he said, represented 
a “beginning” which commits the govern- 
ment, “to take any and all of the measures 
necessary for a healthy economy, one 
that provides opportunities for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work.” 


Pe 


Cheep! Cheep! 


He had counted his chickens. On Mon- 
day alone, 18,000 more incubator chicks 
would hatch. In addition, 3,000 hens 
were “trap-nesting” on his 60-acre farm, 
each laying more eggs to keep the incu- 
bators full. Now William Lathrop, a 
hatcheryman for 23 years, sat pondering 
surrounded by bins of poultry feed and 
shelves of remedies, in his glass-enclosed 
office in Richmond, Ind. His problem: 
Ever since President Truman, to save 
grain for his share-the-food program, had 
asked that poultry flocks be culled, La- 
throp had been flooded with cancellations 
from poultry raisers. Last week, he hit 
upon a plan of protest. To three person- 
ages, without warning, he expressed 
1,000 chicks, C.O.D. $70, or half the 
regular price. Results: 

@ Gov. Ralph F. Gates of Indiana re- 
fused to pay the charges, but talked the 
state prison farm at Putnamville into buy- 
ing the chicks. 

@ Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson likewise refused the shipment. But 
Raymond L. Gill, 26, of Silver Springs, 
Md., read about Lathrop’s chicks in the 
papers and bought the consignment. 

@ President Truman’s aides also turned 
down the C.O.D. charges, explaining 
that the White House had no such funds. 
Thereupon Lathrop offered the chicks to 
the President as a gift. While the White 
House hemmed and hawed, Lathrop be- 
came impatient and sold them to Lt. 
James G. Pinkerton of Washington. 

Lathrop was happy. He had not solved 
his problem, but he had hatched more 
publicity in two days than the whole baby- 
chick industry had done in a lifetime. 


ry 


One Hundred Years of Texas 


The eyes of Texas last week looked 
back a century to the solemn February 
day in 1846 when the ten-year-old fron- . 
tier republic hauled down its flag and 
formally joined the 27 other states of the 
American union. Celebrating their cen- 
tennial of statehood Feb. 19, Lone Star 
citizens jovially disagreed as to whether 
the United States had annexed Texas or 
vice versa. Under a brilliant blue sky at 

” Austin, 50,000 of them proudly watched 
a mile-long parade to the state Capitol. 
Among its marchers were booted and 
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spurred Texas Rangers and 5,600 troops 
of the Second Infantry Division, veterans 
of this war’s battlegrounds. 

That evening Texans heard their finest 


birthday tribute from a non-Texan—Gen. . 


Jonathan M. Wainwright, hero of Cor- 
regidor, recently appointed commander 
of the Fourth Army at Fort Sam Houston. 
Healthier by 40 pounds since his libera- 
tion from a Jap prison camp, Wainwright 
told his audience: “I’ve had many men 
from Texas fight under me and I’ve seen 
no finer soldiers . . . Texans learned that 
though the plains roll hundreds of miles 
from the Red River to the Rio Grande, 
there is not space enough for an honest 
community to survive when killers are on 
the loose. The same applies to cattle 
rustlers and to nations. The world is not 
large enough for honest lands and bandit 
powers—the two cannot exist together.” 


Huey’s Prexy Comes Home 


In a driving rain on Feb. 6 the report- 
ers took up their watch outside the iron 
picket fence of the Federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta. Soon the massive bronze doors 
swung open; photographers poised cam- 
eras. But the quarry proved elusive. The 
tall, gaunt figure, hat down and overcoat 
collar upturned, hurried down the prison 
steps and into a waiting sedaneIn a spirit- 
ed chase through city streets the newsmen 
failed to overtake the speeding car. 

Plainly Dr. James Monroe Smith 
wished to waste no time putting his past 
behind him. Former president of Louisi- 
ana State University, hand-picked by the 
late Huey cone because he had “a hide 
as tough as an elephant,” Smith had spent 
from 19389 on in places out of the orbit of 
the ordinary run of a pedagogue: six years 
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of an 8-to-24 state sentence for forgery 
and embezzlement at the state prison 
farm at Angola, La., and ten months of 
80 month Federal sentence for mail fraud 
and tax evasion at Atlanta. Smith’s sud. 
den resignation of his nine-year university 
post, his flight to Canada, and his arrest, 
and conviction for, among other things 
embezzling some $500,000 in university 
funds, had sparked statewide scandals 
and the downfall of Huey Long’s heirs 

Last week Smith turned up in New 
Orleans—the once-happy hunting ground 
where he had dropped his swindled mon. 
ey in a disastrous flyer in wheat. In his 
rooms at the fashionable St. Charles Hotel 


the former educator, now 58, talked free.’ 


ly. New Orleans, he declared, was the 
poet city in which to get a new start; 
e would set up his own public-relations 


firm and “aid in the great future develop. | 
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Dinee of the Dollars: Tourists, Gamblers, Black Marketeers. . . 


Jack Pearl, the comedian, has a sure- 
fire gag. Impersonating a Miami vaca- 
tionist on the beach, Pearl finds a thick 
sheaf of bills held together by a hand- 
some money clip. Gleefully pocketing 


.the clip, he throws the money back on 


the beach and strolls on. “Just what I 
needed,” he crows happily. 

Like all genuine comedy, Pearls 
droll exaggeration springs from a truth 
which Florida would be the first to rece 
ognize. For whatever else Miami lacked 
last week it was neither money nor-the 
means of getting rid of it speedily and 
spectacularly. Not since the city began 
emerging from its sub-tropical leth 
50 years ago when Henry F 
pushed his Florida East Coast Railway 
to the shores of Biscayne Bay—not even 
in the fabulous boom days of the 1920s 
—had anyone seen anything to match 
the 1946 spending jag. 

Nobody knew where all the money 
came from: few cared. Undoubtedly the 
bulk had been amassed in four war 
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years of black-marketing, but nobody | 


could prove it. All that-anybody seemed 
reasonably certain of was that a $5 bill 
would get you lunch; a $1,000 bill 
judiciously employed as a common ut 
der-the-table fee, might get you a $50- 
to-$100-a-week two-room apartment. 


Cab drivers were pocketing $300 and | 


more a week of this spendthrift cash; 
a smart haberdasher could report the 
theft of a “$1,500 necktie” without 
eliciting more than a grunt from hur 
dreds of nocturnal roisterers sweating 
out hangovers on the hot beach. 
Roughly, the torrential flow of dol 
lars roared through four major channels: 
Lodging, shopping, eating-drinking, 
gambling. This week, the last in Febrv- 
ary and by tradition the biggest, the 
flood reached an all-time crest. 
Room Without a View: The large, 
red-faced man roused from sleep in @ 


lobby chair, yawned, and rose. As he ; 
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ing for the South.” Smith dismissed his 
recent past briefly. “What a man does is 
important here,” he insisted, “not what a 
man did—or is said to have done.” 


Pe 


Road Block 


Missouri's latest plan to honor its most 
distinguished native son struck a snag last 
week. Only three citizens appeared at a 
Kansas City council hearing on a proposal 
to change the name of Fifteenth Street, 
a main artery, to Truman Road. All three 
were against it. A council committee 
thereupon took the measure “under ad- 
visement” (councilese for pigeonhole). 
Reason: The city administration felt it 
might be better to wait until Truman’s 
term ends before putting his name on 
street signs or other public projects. 





Henry’s Pig Tales 


The route from the Wardman Park 
Hotel to his desk at the Department of 
Commerce takes Henry A. Wallace 
through one of Washington’s swankier 
neighborhoods, But on his brisk morning 
constitutionals from home to office the 
Secretary of Commerce made disquieting 
note of the children he passed. Many, he 
thought, looked definitely undernour- 
ished. Wallace brooded until a convenient 
moment. Back in his native Iowa on Feb. 
16, he told the National Farm Institute’s 
annual meeting in Des Moines of his dis- 
covery and conclusion: Iowa hogs are a 
lot better fed than a third of Washing- 
ton’s youngsters. 

The comparison threw the District of 
Columbia into an audible dither. Local 
newspaper columns were filled with read- 


er letters pro and con on the Wallace 
view. “Most children get too much white 
bread, candy, and ice cream,” one de- 
clared. “The pigs . . . are given whole 
grains, bran, and wheat germ.” Another 
agreed: “undoubtedly the Iowa hog is the 
world’s best-fed mammal.” District offi- 
cials huffily dissented. Rep. John L. Me- 
Millan, House District committeeman 
pointed out that the District had for years 
maintained a free school-lunch program.® 
“Mr. Wallace,” said Wilbur Finch, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Citizens Asso- 
ciations, “doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about.” 

As opinions continued to clash last 
week, The Washington Times-Herald 





*The House last week approved a $50,000,000 
Federal school-lunch measure, retaining over South- 
em opposition an amendment furnishing its benefits 
to all children regardless of race, creed, color, or 
country of origin. 
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passed the room clerk he nodded and 
smiled. The red-faced man, after all, 
was a guest thougn he had to sleep in 
the lobby. Moreover, he paid cash for 
ivilege. He even considered him- 
. People with more money than 
he had were sleeping in cars. Some slept 
on benches in Bayfront Park. Others 
lived out of lockers in the bus terminals 
and depots of the Seaboard and Florida 
East Coast railroads. 

The simple fact was that this year 
the tourist battalions, arriving by car, 
bus, plane, and train, had doubled the 
Miami-Miami Beach normal population 
of 250,000. Although the top posted 
rate for a hotel room was $37.50 a day, 
various dodges frequently raised the 
e to $60. Guests, for example, paid 

use of the beach and for the sun- 
on the roof. 


..» Crowd Into Miami for an Orgy of Spending 


| 





Newsweek 
-.. Jai alai bettors crowd eagerly forward to put their money on the line... 


Statistically, the picture was impres- 
sive. The Greater Miami area’s 32,849 
hotel rooms were 100 per cent full; 
some 81,931 in 2,886 apartment 
houses were sauay alive with good- 
time Joes and Janes with fat purses. 
Auto courts and trailer camps were 
jammed. Single rooms in private homes 


brought $35 a week and a burst of - 


thankful words. 

Helplessly, the OPA looked on, aware 
of countless violations of price ceilings. 
Fairly typical of conditions were these: 
@ Two women paid $15 to sleep on the 
floor one night. 

@ Another homeowner charged $16 for 


_two persons sleeping on the floor of a 


backyard shack. 

@ A taxi driver wanted $10 to steer a 
fare to a room for the night. ‘ 

@ Homeowners, trying to get rid of 


Under the Palms... 


would-be purchasers by naming an ex- 
orbitant figure, frequently. are taken 
aback by an immediate offer to meet 
the price in cash. 

Sarcastically, The Miami Herald noted 
that it was a very wise local provi- 
sion which made it illegal to sleep over- 
night in a privy. Were it otherwise, 
said The Herald, landlords would be 
building outhouses to rent at $1,000 
a season. No one doubted there would 
be takers. 

Money to Burn: It was an old joke 
but Miamians were repeating it with 
relish because it reflected the gold-rush 
atmosphere and the local inflationary 
spirit: A stranger went around saying, 
“Betcha-a-million,” until he was rudely 
corrected. “It should be, ‘Betcha-a-bil- 
lion’,” chortled the wise guy. 

For not only housing but everything 
else had skyrocketed in price along the 
lush coast. Smart shops on Lincoln 
Road, Miami Beach, many of them 
branches of New York stores, grumbled 
at only one thing: They sometimes ran 
short of jewelry, furs, and dresses. Hap- 
pily, they counted up the season’s 

ses. Already they were close to the 

30,000,000 mark. 

Barbers were getting $1 and $1.25 
for a twenty-minute haircut; $2.50 when 
a shampoo was counted. Tips were 
large and given freely. 

Like everything else in the Miami 
area, the food and liquor bill could only 


- be computed in the millions. Waiters in 


popular places like Ciro’s at Miami 
Beach heard no frightened whim 
when customers read $1.25 for a 
sandwich or $1.75 for potato salad on 
the big purple menu and wine list. Peo- 


ple paid cheerfully, slipping $50 and 
$100 notes out of bulging bi . For 
$1.50 a man could guzzle a champagne 
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challenged Wallace to make good his 
words or eat them by assigning a reporter 
to pace him on his daily walk. Gleefully 
noting the Secretary’s “obvious” disap- 
pointment at an inexplicably small turn- 
out of children on a fine morning, The 
Times-Herald man reported that Wallace 
had been able to point out only two as 
either “listless” or lacking in “vigor,” and 
that he had even doubled back on his 
tracks in search of other specimens. 


PS 


Sanity, Opus | 


For nearly an hour last week an in- 
sane pianist held a Detroit audience of 
300 musicians enthralled as psychiatrists 
sought to determine whether 18 months 


of musical therapy might achieve what 
eight years of electric and insulin shocks 


had failed to do—restore the man’s sanity. 

An unnamed inmate of Wayne General 
Hospital’s psychiatric ward since 1937, 
the patient was a 45-year-old former con- 
cert’ pianist whose fame was once suffi- 
cient for listing in Who's Who. 

Last Saturday in the hospital’s audi- 
torium the tall, graying inmate with an 
expressionless face, played a program 
consisting of Beethoven's Sonata, Opus 
26, Chopin’s B-flat nocturne, and Mozart’s 
Concerto in C minor (a second piano took 
the orchestral part). Finished, he bowed 
gravely to an applauding audience which 
included Dr. Howard Hanson, conductor 
and composer, Dr. J. F. Cooke, editor of 
Etude, Dr. Warren D. Allen, professor 
of music, Stanford University, and Dr. 
Roy Underwood, head of the music de- 
partment, Michigan State College. 

Typical comment: Hanson: “At times 
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it was the playing of a master”; Allen: : 


“Remarkable rhythmic coordination . . , 
times meticulous playing, but eccentric 
and spotty”; Underwood: “Sensitive and 
romantic playing, but sometimes exag- 
gerated.” 

But to one man, Dr. Ira Altschuler 
hospital psychiatrist, the musical opinion 
meant that he had tapped the one livi 
corner of an otherwise dead mind. It was 
Altschuler who had decided to experi. 
ment with musical therapy when the pa. 
tient did not respond to other treatments 
and was declared “incurable” in 1944. 

The man who formerly had recognized 
no human presence, had bowed to the 
audience. Unable to read printed words 
or utter a coherent sentence, the patient 
had, nevertheless, sight-read music like 
an = gat Where a few months ago he 
would play the same page over te Over 
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. . » Bulging Northern Billfolds Give Florida a Year of Feast... 


cocktail while his more temperate girl 
friend sipped orangeade at 75 cents a 
glass. Imported champagnes sold for 
$40 the magnum; a gulp of brandy 
brought a slight bibulous thrill for $1.50. 

With a few under his belt, a man 
could get a sliced beefsteak, 4 Anglaise 
with mushroom sauce and French fried 
potatoes for $4, bread and butter for 25 
cents (in some restaurants, 50 cents), 
vegetable salad for $1.50, and a demi- 
tasse for 30 cents. 

For the big-money boys from New 
York and other Eastern cities, for the 
war-rich from elsewhere, this was just 
peanuts. And Miami was well aware 
of it, particularly the waiters and bar- 
tenders whose bank accounts were 
swelling rapidly. 

Many strangers: arriving in Miami 


concluded, after a few midnight rounds, 
that every ni 
among the palm trees. But complaints 
about high prices were rare in any of 
the 150 night clubs. In the riotous night- 
ly spending sprees it was considered a 
cheap evening if a man and his girl left 
a night spot without leaving about $25 
behind, exclusive of tips. The money 
boom was reflected in the entertainment 
costs. The ten top night spots, by com- 
mon report, spent about $90,000 weekly 
in salaries for their laughmakers. 

Easy Come, Easy Go: No one 
knew and no one cared how much of 
the imported money was changing 
hands at the race track and gaming 
tables, and through various other media 
of chance. In one joint $12,000 was 
dropped on a single roll of the dice 
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Florida spenders: Some sleep on benches, some buy $1,500 neckties like this... 


t was New Year's Eve . 
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» « - food costs make no difference ... 


without a lifted eyebrow in the place. 

Legally, the gambling in Filor- 
. On the opening 
day of its 40-day meet, a record at- 
tendance of 28,945 (no minors are al- 
lowed) was marked up at the luxurious 
Hialeah horse track which sports pink 
flamingos and a bougainvillea hedge. 
The day’s betting totaled a new high of 
$1,249,864 (exceeded last week with 


_ $1,818,508) and in the succeeding 32 


days never dropped below $1,000,000. 
The 475 cashiers handling bets were 
swamped beyond all patience. Although 
the $50 windows were increased from 
four to ten and the $100 windows from 
one to four, the mutuel men found it fm- 
possible to accommodate all customers. 
(In Florida, the parimutuel take is 15 
per cent.) How much more the bookies 
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unless somebody turned it, he now could 
tum pages. Altschuler’s hope: That by 
“contacting the patient’s tonal world 
stricken parts of the brain might ulti- 
mately revive. 


anal 


Steel’s Show 


The feverish, door-to-door campaign by 
supporters of Johannes Steel, left-wing 
radio commentator and Communist-en- 


" dorsed candidate for Congress (NEws- 


wEEK, Feb. 18), paid dividends last week. 
When the votes were counted Feb. 19 
in a special election in New York's poly- 
glot Nineteenth Congressional District 
(Lower East Side), the results were: for 
Tammany Hall’s candidate, Arthur Klein, 
17,860; for Steel (American Labor party), 
18,421; for William S. Shea, Republican, 


>. 

















4,314. Klein’s 3,900 margin of victory was 
a hollow echo of Tammany’s preelection 
predictions of a 3-to-1 win, a fact prompt- 
ly noted by Steel’s supporters. 
Tammany’s principal consolation: If 
the ALP could only muster 13,000 votes 
in an all-out drive, then Nineteenth Dis- 


‘trict Democrats, who usually pile up 


50,000 votes in regular elections, faced 
no real threat. 


rom 


‘Washington Cabacade 


. In an uproar of words and explosive 
motor tinkering, 300 young veterans shiv- 
ered and stamped in the cold gray light 
outside Soldier Field, Chicago, one 
morning last week as they awaited the 
signal to start a 760-mile pilgrimage. Most 
of their 131 black and cream taxicabs, in- 
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scribed with the words “Chicago Veter- 
ans Cab” and bearing gold service-dis- 
charge emblems, were loaded with suit- 
cases, blankets, and baskets of food. Many 
of the men wore parts of their former uni- 
forms, with service ribbons; wives who 
came along wore slacks and warm coats. 
In a bedlam of songs, shouts, whistles, 
and honking horns the caravan moved 
out. Their goal, like that of “General” 
Jacob S. Coxey’s 1894 army of unem- 
ployed, and of the 1932 bonus marchers, 
was Washington. The object was a similar 
bid for national attention—this time for 
demands that Chicago revise an ordinance 
which gives the Yellow Cab and Checker 
Taxi companies 2,595 of the city’s 3,000 
authorized taxis, a virtual monopoly. 
Taxi! Taxi! Returning to civil life in 
the Windy City last summer, soldiers and 
- sailors had quickly discovered their error 








International 


«+. to thousands on the beaches ... 


handled was a matter of vast indiffer- 
ence to the money-ridden gamblers. All 
that anyone really knew was that the 
ies complained they didn’t have 
enough telephones for the trade, and 
many a long-winded client found him- 
self cut off abruptly as he tried to place 
another $500 on the fourth race. 

This fever of gambling ran down 
through dogs to jai alai, and for small- 
timers who figure in paltry dollars and 
cents through bolita and Cuba (the 
numbers game) which flourish mainly 
among the native Negroes. But even 

@ grosses were noteworthy this 
season: some $100,000 weekly with 40 
per cent going to such establishments 
as Ace House, Florida House, Clearing 
House, and Reno House. 

The big black-market currency, how- 


—,.. With $12,000 Roll 


ever, was reserved ‘mainly for illegal but 
immensely popular gambling joints 
where a man could bet his $1,000 bills 
with impunity, even though he might 
have to exchange them for $800 each. 

At the start of the year the lid was 


.Clamped on Miami and Miami Beach 


as a Dade County. Grand Jury started 
investigating gambling in night clubs. 
But to the north, in Broward County, 
patrons clambered to get into Colonial 
Inn for craps, chemin de fer, and rou- 
lette. The take on opening night was 
reported to be $1,680,000. At Green- 
acres, a more exclusive counterpart of 
Colonial Inn, gambling was equally un- 
restrained. On Feb. 7, the grand jury 
adjourned. Next night the Dade County 
joints were wide open with most of the 
buphnews going to the Big Three: the 





s of the Dice, $1.50 Drinks, $1.25 Sandwiches 


9? 


ultra-exclusive Brook Club in Surfside, 
the less select but larger Sunny Isles in 
Miami Beach, and the new Club 86 
(also in Miami Beach) which accom- 
modates 800 persons in a plushy at- 
mosphere. 

Opened at a cost of $250,000 by its 
nominal backers, Merle Yarborough, an 
ex-soda jerk, and Bill Bartlett, an ex- 
hamburger slinger, Club 86 takes no 
chances. Behind latticework, a dozen 
machine gunners watch the dollars roll 
in and take care none of it goes out via 
the stickup route. 

Last week Greater Miami, wondering 
when the bubble would break, took a 
look at its bank deposits and gasped: 
Thirteen banks held $376,756,194.49, 
an increase in five years of 288 per cent, 
or double the national average rise. 


Newsweek 
« «. or to parties like this which start an evening with dinner at Ciro’s . 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 








_ ings: 


Effects of the Spy Episode 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The Canadian-Russian espionage 
episode is having sharp repercussions 
in Washington. It may be superficial or 
peripheral. But it is a dramatic event 
of the kind which makes people. who 
were preoccupied with other things 
sit up and take notice. 

The immediate effect is to- make 
members of Congress ask a 
series of questions, not only 
of the Executive branch but 
of themselves. These may be 
grouped under five head- 


1—How much does our 
government know about for- 
eign espionage within the 
United States? Does it know . 
how much secret informa- 
tion is leaking out and by 
what routes? Is our counter- 
espionage efficient? Categorical an- 
swers cannot be given. The responsi- 
ble agencies undoubtedly are aware 
of some channels, but they cannot be 
sure that they know them all, and it 
would be unwise for them to reveal_ 
the extent of their knowledge. It may 
be recalled that the roundup of Dec. 7 
and 8, 1941, apparently broke the 
back of German and Japanese espion- 
age within the continental United 
States but did not completely liqui- 
date it, at least in the case of Germany. 

2—Has the Administration refrained 
from taking action comparable to Can- 
ada’s, out of fear of offending a for- 
eign power, complicating international 
problems, or stimulating criticism of 
its own foreign policy?There are good 
reasons, and many precedents, for 
overlooking or dealing softly with 
peacetime espionage by nations with 
which you have not given up hope of 
establishing, or maintaining, friendly 
relations. But, it should be emphasized 
also, open action may have results 
much like those of revealing to a war- 
time enemy that you have deciphered 
his codes. It may put the object of 
your watch on guard and cause him 
to try to develop new methods and 
channels. You may lose more than you 
gain. 

8—Has the Administration held 
back for fear of embarrassing any of 
its political supporters? If Congress 
finds any evidence pointing toward an 
affirmative answer the explosion, in 
comparison with the Canadian epi- 
sode, will be of atomic proportions. 
Here again it should be noted, how- 
ever, that action against American 
nationals might be withheld in the in- 
terests of counterespionage. 





4—Do we have adequate legal safe- 
guards against the leakage of secret 
information of military value? Under 
the Espionage Act it is necessary to 
establish intent to aid a foreign gov- 
ernment or to injure the United States. 
This is often difficult in times of peace. 
Secretary of War Patterson, an excel- 
lent lawyer as well as a zeal- 
ous guardian of our nation- 
al safety, has warned that 
existing laws are entirely too 
weak to protect such truly 
vital information as the de- 
tails of the methods of pro- 
ducing large quantities of 
fissionable materials. Many 


have investigated the mat- 
ter agree with him. 
5—What should be done 
about American citizens who are not 
engaged in espionage but whose real 
allegiance is to Communism? The more 
responsible members of Congress do 
not want to tinker with our civil liber- 
ties. Nor do they wish to abet an in- 
discriminate witch hunt which, by 
smearing innocent fellow travelers and 
others who are loyal to the United 
States, would defeat the purpose of 
segregating and exposing an actual or 
potential fifth column. The problem 
is an old and perplexing one. Interest 
in it is rapidly rekindling, although 
thoughts as to methods remain rather 
nebulous, except among the dema- 


gogues. 


The Canadian incident is having 
other effects which, although they are 
less specific, perhaps may be much 
more important. It is a reminder of 
this nation’s strategic interest not only 
in Canada but in Britain and the 
British Empire generally. It also prob- 
ably will improve the chances of 
Congressional approval of the British 
credit. It may stimulate Congressional 
concern about the deplorable state 
of our armed defenses. Furthermore, 
it strengthens the position of those who 
have been urging the Administra- 
tion to oppose more firmly Russian 
expansion. 

All of this may seem to be too much 
effecf to attribute to one incident— 
especially since the practice of espion- 
age is not new or peculiar to Russia. 
However, the Canadian episode does 
not stand alone. Its effect has been 


that of a firecracker going off near. 


your ear, as contrasted with the rum- 
blings of much greater but distant 
explosions. ; 


members of Congress who . 
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in sinking mustering-out pay into second. 
hand cars converted to taxis. Although 
Chicago plainly lacked cabs, veterans ' 
who tried to pick up fares: were them. 
selves picked up and haled into court. 
When city officials prepared to issue new 
hack licenses to give the veterans relief 
Yellow and Checker halted the move by 
court injunction. Veterans countered by 


. organizing the American Cab Drivers 


Association for ae Veterans, 
Their president, Edgar Sirles, 26-year-old 


_ ex-Army athletic director, and other of. 


ficers decided to take their plight to 


- Washington. . 


Heading for the nation’s capital, the 
caravan’s eight lead cars each bore a 
sign, collectively reading: “WE ARE THE 
BOYS OF THE FOX HOLES.” Other pla- 
cards pleaded for public support. East. 
ward through Indiana and Ohio the 
“Cabacade” rolled swiftly. At Massillon, 
Ohio, starting point for Coxey’s march- 
ers, the veterans and their wives stayed 
overnight, sleeping either in their cabs 
or at the homes of sympathetic residents, 
Many of the men slept on wrestling 
mats in the YMCA. ; 

Next day came the first signs of poor 
organization. Food ran low; roadside 
stands were unable to fill the sizable de- 
mands for hot dogs and coffee. In a 
heavy snowstorm raging around Pitts- 
burgh many taxis got lost. Others ran 
into trouble over the snow-clogged moun- 
tains. Gradually the pilgrims strung out 
miles apart. 

On Wednesday the first cabs reached 
Washington. The Army provided quarters 
at Camp Simms, an unused post on the 
southeastern outskirts of the city. Sirles 
admitted that the funds for the caba- 
cade, raised at a dance, had melted away. 


‘Holding little hope that Washington 


could help them unless a current Justice 
Department inquiry tured up evidence | 
of monopolistic practices, veterans glum- 


ly wondered just how and when they 
would start for home. 
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Ex-sailor cabbie works up a lather 








Would you like to know the combination? 


HERE are really two combina- 

tions to the glorious Old Fash- 
ioned pictured above. We think 
you'd like to know them both. 


First, there’s Four Roses Whis- 
key, an exclusive combination of 
specially distilled straight whis- 
kies. selected to achieve the mag- 
nificent and distinctive taste, the 
mellow smoothness, the fine bou- 
quet found only in Four Roses. 


Secondly, there’s the combina- 


tion of this matchless whiskey 
with a little sugar, a dash of bit- 
ters, twist of lemon peel, ice, slice 
of orange, and a cherry. And with 
that combination we promise you 
the finest Old Fashioned you ever 
lifted to your lips. 


P.S. We'll gladly send you, free, a copy 
of our 16-page Four Roses recipe book 
(except in states where such mailing 
is restricted). Just write Frankfort 
Distillers Corporation, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, New York. 


FOUR 
' ROSES 


Still the same great whiskey 
as before the war 


Four Roses is a blend of straight 
whiskies. 90 proof. Frankfort Dis- 
tillers Corporation, New York. 
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ACHROME 


What's brewing is colossal! 

Skyliners, for instance, with twice 
the speed, four times the range and 
ten times the load capacity of pre- 
war models. ““Nothing now needed 
is beyond our grasp,” aeronautical 
engineers say. 

Many times, metallurgists of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
have aided and abetted the brilliant 
engineering of the aviation industry. 
Super-Steel, created, developed and 
produced by the Timken Company, 
made possible today’s turbosuper- 
charger and the American jet pro- 
pulsion engine. Other fine Timken 
steels have gone into propeller 
blades, fuselage frames, landing gear, 
cylinder liners, roller bearings, piston 


* YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


NOW THAT 
NEW HEIGHTS IN FLIGHT 
HAVE BEEN WON... 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 


— will the stratosphere open to air transport? 


pins and other parts requiring the 
utmost dependability. 


The ability to produce such prop- 
erties in alloy steel comes from 
leadership in research. It comes from 
broad experience in producing spe- 
cial analyses. And it comes from 
special techniquesin melting, proces- 
sing and working alloy steels, prac- 
tical only in a flexible specialty mill. 


No other company has produced 
and applied alloy steels to so many 
difficult uses. Recent developments 
may enable us to help you make a 
better product at lower cost. Write 
Steel and Tube Division, The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Timken Bearings, 
Timken Alloy Steels and Seamless 
Tubes, Timken Removable Rock Bits. 





SEAMLESS TUBES 








METALLURGICAL DREAM COME TRUE! 
For the turbine wheel of a vital 
new turbosupercharger, the AAF 
required a metal which would with- 
stand the red heat of 1500° Fahren- 
heit, while whirling madly at 
24,000 r.p.m. 

Many had tried to produce this 
metal. All had failed. 

Then in a matter of months, from 
the laboratories of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company came a 
magnificent new alloy steel. Super- 
Steel! Twice as strong at high tem- 
peratures as any other steel then in 
use. Now acknowledged the great- 
est development in alloy steel to 
come out of the war! 

While only a few pounds of pre- 
cious Super-Steel were required for 
each supercharger, a total of 12 
million pounds flowed from Tim- 
ken Company furnaces to supply our 
giant air fleet. 

U. S. airmen, then behind super- 
charged engines, drove their planes 
13,000 feet higher; soon after, con- 
trolled the air. 
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The Mighty Dozen 


Rep. Brent Spence likes to tell the 
sory of an old Negro cleaning a wriggling 
fish. “What's de mattah, fish?” asked the 
old man. “All ah’m goin’ to do is gut you.” 
Spence, an elderly Kentuckian and chair- 
man of the House Banking Committee, 
feels kinship with the fish every time he 
goes before the House Committee on 
Rules to clear a piece of financial legisla- 
tin. So do many other chairmen of 
standing committees, particularly those 
who find themselves in the position of 
pleading for the New Deal-type legisla- 
tion sponsored by President Truman. 

Theoretically, the Rules Committee is 
the traffic cop of the House. Its function 
is to decide what legislation shall go first, 
what shall be held back, and under what 
parliamentary conditions it shall proceed 
when it does proceed. In practice, how- 
ever, the committee also passes judgment 
on the merits of bills, obstructing the 
progress of those it doesn’t like and facili- 
tating the progress of those it favors. The 
committee goes so far at times as to usurp 
the function of legislative committees by 
writing bills of its own. 

Twelve-Sided Cork: The twelve 
men who belong to the Rules Committee 
by virtue of long tenure in the House and 
the operations of the seniority system 
must be numbered among the most pow- 
erful men in the nation, however little the 
nation may know about them and what 
they do. In the weeks ahead, as ferment 
over the President’s legislative program 
increases, the Rules Committee will be 
the cork in the bottle. Intense pressure on 
it will make headline news. 

For nearly seven years the committee 
has been ruled with an iron hand not by 
its chairman, 79-year-old Adolph J. 
Sabath, Illinois Democrat, but by two 
old-school Southern Democrats who are 
no more than ranking members—Edward 
Eugene Cox of Georgia and Howard W. 
Smith of Virginia. Cox is rough and 
rumpled. When thoroughly aroused, he 
is the epitome of the traditional Southern 
hothead who is as willing to use his fists 








is a soft-spoken man who peeks sadly, 
almost furtively, over the triangular slit 
in his high wing collar, but for alt his mild 
appearance he can be and often is as 
stubborn as Cox. 

Two other Democratic members of the 
Committee, William M. Colmer of Missis- 
‘ippi and Roger C. Slaughter of Missouri, 
see eye-to-eye with Cox and Smith. Like- 
e, the four Republican members, Earl 
| Michener of Michigan, Charles A. 
alleck of Indiana, Leo E. Allen of Ili- 
ols, and Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, can 
e counted upon to support the Southern- 
ts. These eight votes are controlling, and 

bre often than not J. Bayard Clark, 
mth Carolina Democrat, also votes with 

majority. Sometimes Joe B. Bates, 


















as he is to tongue lash. His friend Smith- 


Kentucky Democrat, gives the Southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans 
their tenth vote. 

When It Won't: Thus, the aged 
Sabath, who is dean of the House after 
89 years of continuous membership, sits 
at the head of the rules table in lonely 
impotence. The only vote he can regularly 
depend on, besides his own, is that of 
John J. Delaney, a Brooklyn Democrat. 
Back in 1910 Sabath joined George Norris 
in a successful fight to strip Speaker 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon of his power to make 
committee assignments and to head the 
Rules Committee himself. The object was 
to make House procedure more demo- 
cratic. But the Rules Committee is as 
powerful as ever; the difference is that in 


Press Association 


Iron hands of Cox (left) and Smith (right) rule Chairman Sabath’s Rules Committee 


recent years neither the speaker nor his 
agent controls it. 

The committee conducts its business in 
a room just above the speaker’s chambers. 
It ordinarily listens only to blue-ribbon 
witnesses: committee chairmen or other 
members who come to plead for or against 
pending legislation. Its members are 
uninhibited, its proceedings peppered 
with temper tantrums that confuse new- 
comers. (Sabath once pounded the table 
so violently he fell out of his swivel chair.) 

This is the hard-grinding mill through 
which such major controversial measures 
as the British loan, 65-cent minimum 
wage, and Federal health insurance must 
go before the House can vote on them. 
The committee will not be impetuous 
about clearing the way for them. The 
majority is devoted to economy, which 
will make it skeptical about the British 
loan; it is against what its members call 
too rapid a rise in wages, which will make 
it impatient with the minimum-wage 
proposal; and it takes a dim view of social 
innovations, which will militate against 
the medical bill. Many other Truman 
proposals, too, will get something less 
than an enthusiastic reception from the 
committee. 

When It Will: But the committee is 
not always obstructionist. When it takes 
positive action, things happen fast. The 
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Case bill, a labor-control measure vio- 
lently opposed by organized labor, for 
example, was written in the Rules Com- 
mittee, without reference to the Labor 
Committee, and pushed through the 
House in a matter of ten days. The Rules 
Committee also recently made it easy for 
the House to vote its members a $2,500 
pay raise by forgoing certain parliamen- 
tary niceties. This was one instance when 
hot devotion to economy was overcome 
by cooler counsels. 

Although critics of the committee call 
it “arrogant” and “dictatorial,” its recom- 
mendations can always be overridden by 
a majority of the House membership. The 
present Rules Committee could not have 
the influence it now exercises over the 
House if the House were unwilling to be 
influenced. The reasons the Rules Com- 
mittee keeps its powers are that it roughly 
represents the sentiments of the House 





Harris & Ewing 


itself and that the committee often spares 
individual members the necessity of going 
on record on embarrassing issues. 

So Administration supporters have 
little hope of stripping the committee of 
its powers. Pending before the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress are several proposals to limit Rules 
Committee jurisdiction. Cox and Miche- 
ner, who are also members of the joint 
committee, are expected to kill these 
proposals. 

“It takes a good deal of iron in your 
blood to make a good rules committee- 
man,” Cox tells critics. “We take the 
abuse, but we keep the membership 
from being put on the spot when the 
public clamors for bad legislation.” His 
favorite example is the way the commit- 
tee stood firm against the stampede for 
bringing the Townsend Plan to the House 
floor in 1934, thus saving many uncom- 
fortable members from the necessity of 
going on record. 

Former Rep. Allen T. Treadway of 
Massachusetts, Cox recalls, once testified 
on a pension bill following a campaign in 
which he had flirted with the Townsend- 
ites. As Treadway floundered in an equiv- 
ocal indorsement, Cox interrupted him: 
“Now just what do you want?” , 

“All I want,” Treadway replied, “is to 
get out of here.” 
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Bluejacket Ranks Thin So Fast. 
New Ships Couldn't Fight a War 


Shakedowns on the Atlantic 
Carried Out With Many Sailors 
on Point of Demobilization 


A ship, like a navy, is as good as the men 
in that ship—no better. 


Last week the United States Navy had 
good reason to ponder that classic maxim 
quoted in “The Naval Officer’s Guide.” 
The Navy was laying up 2,204 of the 
vessels which had swept the enemy from 
the seas. At the same time, it was taking 
delivery of new ships. But even with 
skeleton crews aboard the craft in the 
“ready reserve” and the “laid-up reserve,” 
the sea service was hard pressed to man 
the ships it kept on the active list. 

“After every war the United States 
has thoughtfully and deliberately done 
what no enemy could do, and that is re- 
duce its Navy almost to impotency. The 
signs are at hand that the nation is again 
contemplating such a wasteful course,” 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz said on Jan. 10. “At 
the present moment, less than five months 
after the defeat of Japan, your Navy has 
not the strength in ships and personnel to 
carry on a major military operation.” 

He could have added that the present 
caaspeaan problem is as serious as the 

ong-range ship problem. Even more than 
e Navy is paying the wages 


hand the handicaps the crippled Fleet 
operates under, NEWSWEEK sent two staff 
members on the shakedown cruises of two 
of the Navy’s newest ships. Shippen Geer, 
a former Navy lieutenant who served on 
destroyers in the Pacific, rode the de- 
stroyer Arnold J. Isbell. Samuel Shaffer, a 
former Marine master technical sergeant 
who fought on Tarawa and other islands, 
was aboard the aircraft carrier Tarawa. 
Their reports follow: 


1—Destroyer Decay 


Geer—The 2,200-ton destroyer Isbell, 
latest of its class to go on a peacetime 
shakedown cruise, arrived at Guantdna- 
mo, Cuba, at 10 a.m. Feb. 19 from New 
York. There, at the United States Navy 
base, it began a tough 47-day test, in- 
cluding all types of maneuvers, target 
practice, torpedo runs, and aircraft and 
depth-charge attacks. If officers and men 
can bring the Isbell through satisfactorily, 
the destroyer will join the Atlantic Fleet. 

The captain is Comdr. Carlton B. Jones, 
85, of Pueblo, Colo. The Isbell is his 
second command. He is a stern discipli- 
narian and his ship operates according to 


the Navy’s bible—the book of regulations. 
Jones has twenty officers under him. 
Eleven are ensigns who have never been 
to sea before. 

The Isbell has 225 enlisted men—only 
52 of them regular Navy men. More than 
60 per cent of the 225 never made a 
cruise before. For all practical purposes, 
then, Commander Jones must rely upon 
less than 90 enlisted men and nine of- 
ficers when his ship is at sea. That is 
about 200 men and eighteen officers few- 
er than a wartime complement. The re- 
mainder of the crew will learn in time; 
but as one chief put it: “Now you can’t 
tell a man to do something. You gotta tell 
him and then show him how.” 

Last Cruise and Out: A few hours 
before the Isbell left New York harbor, 


Lt. Comdr. Kenneth W. Miller, the quiet 


but harried executive officer, was patient- 
ly explaining to six machinist’s mates, 
just detached from the battleship North 
Carolina, that although they had only 





_ destroyer then could not go to sea, 


i 
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40 om to go before discharge, they }.3 
to make this — - They had vi 
experience and would be kept j on 
as the law allowed. _— 

There were many other crew membe: 
with only a few months to go, If the Iced 
receives no replacements and the po; 
system continues on its present basis } 
mid-September the entire crew will oy 
sist of about 70 men and ten officers, T} 
less fight a battle. 

Aboard the destroyer there were severd 
schools of thought about the Navy, Son, 
men said they were fed up and wanted 
out pronto. These were chiefly second. 
and third-class petty officers who ha 
seen their share of combat duty. The vey 
young new seamen and firemen 
sented another group. Low in points, they 
had seen: no combat duty. the 
enlisted men, there were twelve boostes 
for a Navy career—the chiefs. But a 
of the 225 men on board revealed onl 
eight reservists had decided to stay in th 
Navy—a poor showing if the Unite 
States plans on a large volunteer flee, 

The Isbell is the last word in destroy. 
ers. It carries the latest air-search, gn 
laying, and surface-search radars, bi 
hardly enough men to handle them. Com 
munications and antisubmarine device 
are the most modern and are barely ade 
quately manned by novices. 


But despite a wartime allotment d 





The Tarawa on its shakedown cruise: Combat experience is wasted and accidents 


(see top) happen because of demobilization 


Official U. S. Navy Photos 

























































Boss Over a Giant 


A coal miner is one man without 
“whom the rest of us just couldn’t 
get along—and stay civilized. 
He’s the first link in the chain 
that brings us heat and light and 
the power to produce more things. 
_ His jobisa big job. But hehasa 
- -fiant’s strength at his command 
_+-.a giant with muscles of rub- 
ber...engineered rubber... which 
Merely means rubber 
adapted to mechanical pur- 
poses by “U.S.” chemists, 
_—— and actaniie. 


Teamed with other materials, 
this engineered rubber provides 
moving highways — conveyor 
belts that take the coal from 
far underground to the surface 
swiftly ...from mine to tipple to 
railway. 

No other material is so useful 
to the miner in so many ways as 


engineered rubber ...in insula- 


tion for electrical wiring, 
in suction hose, and pipe 
linings that resist corro- 
sion. 


Serving Through Science 


Engineering Team- 
Work between the 
: Mine Engineer, 

Equipment Engineer 
end Rubber Belting 
Engineer is the 
Successful Formula 
for Low Cost 


Conveyor Haulage. 


Serving through Science—the 
aim of all Engineered Rubber — 
means serving the man who 
serves you...the man on the job. 
Listen to “Science Looks Forward” — new series 
of talks by the great scientists of America = on 


the Philharmonic-Symphony Program. CBS 
network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 


: AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS e 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


. 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Man Every 
Business Likes 
qoened our eyes To 
New Savings 


in Figure Work { 





Economies in calculating pay 
rolls, mark-ups, costs, profit or 
loss, or any other kind of figure- 
work, result from first-time accu- 
racy combined with the speediest 
and simplest operation. 

If you are interested to know: 
how such savings can. be intro- 
duced into your business, just tele- 
a The Man Every Business 

ikes, your local Marchant repre- 
sentative. 

Yes, he’s a figure-work special- 
ist. In 20 minutes—no more—he 
will be glad to prove by demon- 
stration the advantages to you of 
the Marchant Calculator, with its 
20 Points of Superiority. 


MARCHANT 


TT ld a 


CALCULATORS 


varaysasnet vase : 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Saved: Sitting and standing on their swamped Marine Corps launch far off the 
South Carolina Coast, these men turn strained but relieved faces to a photographer on 
the rescue ship Mico as it pulls alongside. The Mico, a United States Engineers 
Survey ship, nearly passed by the foundered craft, mistaking it for a distant sea buoy. 





ammunition, the Isbell could not fight 
even a small-scale battle. There are not 
enough experienced gunners to man the 
guns. In the Combat Information Center, 
the nerve center of the ship, only the 
executive officer is combat-experienced. 
The torpedo officer and his six torpedo 
men really know their job, but they are 
leaving the ship soon after it completes 
the present cruise. If the Isbell could 
keep its present crew, within four months 
it could become perhaps the most effi- 
cient new fighting destroyer in the United 
States Navy. That will not happen. 


2—Carrier Deflation 


Shaffer—When the Navy’s new car- 
rier, the 27,000-ton Tarawa, left Nor- 
folk, Va., on its shakedown cruise, there 
was just one barber aboard. There should 
have been four for the crew of 2,000. 
But even so, the ship was lucky to have 
one. Just 30 minutes before sailing time 
the skipper, Capt. Alvin I. Malstrom, 
snatched the hapless barber from the 
Norfolk receiving station as he was on 
the eve of a twenty-day leave. 

After the ship weighed anchor, the 
handful of experienced electrician’s mates 
learned they would have to sleep beside 
the generators. There weren’f enough 
trained men to set up regular watches. 


_ It takes months to teach mento shift loads 


properly on these generators to prevent 
any breakdown in the 150,000 horse- 
power plant. 

Calling All Hands: In the main en- 
gine division, chief petty officers swal- 
lowed their pride and turned throttles— 
a job they had left behind years ago 
when they were second- and _ first-class 


petty officers. When the’Tarawa sailed un- 
der forced draft, bringing more boilers 
into action, even commissioned officers 
took turns at the throttles. In the car- 
riers butcher-shop a_ warrant officer 
blessed the good fortune that provided 
the commissary with boned meat. He 
had no one aboard who knew how to 
handle a butcher knife. 

There wasn’t even this ray of light in 
the laundry. The table of organization 
called for ten experienced laundrymen. 
There was one. There were supposed to 
be two rated tailors and a cobbler. The 
ship had to sail without them. The cooks 
were on duty daily from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
They had to be. Instead of a complement 
of 24, there were only ten. In the ward- 
room officers ate cafeteria-style because 
there weren’t enough messmen to serve 
them. 

Gunnery practice was delayed two 
weeks until enough men had been trained 
to handle the guns properly, a task that © 
should have been done ashore. Most of . 
the Marines on the Tarawa had never 
been to “sea school” or seen 20- and 40- 
millimeter guns. Those were the weapons 
they were to fire. 

On the flight deck the work of spot- 
ting the planes before their take-off 
moved slowly and awkwardly. Aviation 
machinist’s mates, who were supposed to 
supervise the servicing of one plane each, 
found they had to handlé three. There 
should have been. 33 aviation boat- 
swain’s mates to supervise the arresting 
gear which stops the planes when they + 
land. There were only three in the crew. * 

Last July 400 trained men were sent 
to Norfolk to become the nucleus of 
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arawa's crew. Thé remainder began 


Mitcir training at Newport. By December, 


shen the ship was commissioned, 75 per 
‘ent of the original crew had been de- 
obilized; their places were taken by 
men who had never been to sea before. 
One day before the shakedown began, 

90 of the Newport contingent packed 
weir seabags and left.-After frantic pleas 
from the skipper 300 men just out of 
hoot camp were rushed to the ship a few 
hours before it sailed. 

The Limping Ladies: One month 
ago one top officer of the carrier wrote 
to his superior: “During my more than 
9 of continuous naval service, this 
is de fest time I have ever submitted a 

er in protest. I do so only because 
I feel that my professional career will be 
st stake should I be compelled to sail 
with my present division complement.” 

This is what demobilization has done 
to a ship of the line. It has taken only 
sx months to cripple a Navy that had 
become the most efficient fighting ma- 
chine in the nation’s history. The dis- 
integration hasn’t run its course yet. When 
the Tarawa returns from its shakedown 
cruise, scores of men trained during the 
voyage to work as a team will revert to 
civilian life. During the war carriers be- 
came known as “The Fighting Ladies.” 
In peace they have become “The Limp- 
ing Ladies.” 

The career officers aboard the Tarawa 
believe it is too late to undo the harm of 
such rapid demobilization. Lost forever 
is the wealth of experience gained under 
fre. It cannot be passed on when men 
kave by the thousand and new ones 
come in by the score. Now the officers 
want demobilization spurred even faster 
"so we can get on with the job of re- 
building an efficient Navy with men who 
ant to make the service a career.” 


Por 



































tom Preliminaries 


For furthering a development which, with 
od’s blessing, will result in kindness and a 

efit to all mankind, my people will be 
pleased to go elsewhere. ' 







la of Bikini Atoll last week spoke for 
#re 161 natives who will be moved from 
‘BPeir homes on March 1 in preparation 
or the atom-bomb test on May 15. Other 
ews of the experiment: 
= Reversing a previous decision, Vice 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, commander of 
gpont Task Force One, announced that 
sheep, goats, pigs, and rats would 
e placed on 39 of the ships. After the 
pombin the retrievable carcasses will 
e : ones and flown ~ laborato- 
nes ng for concussion, heat injury, 
enc radioactivity. “se 
[ Twenty-eight attack trans rts, which 
Ds ,000 each, were designated as 
ditional targets. Inclusion of these 
twin-screw ships about elimi- 
class of vessel from the Navy. 
One hundred and fifty service doctors 

















Thus, according to the Navy, King 





A flat joke 
may seem 
funny to 
someone... 





.. but a flat drink is 
a bore to everyone! 






Keep drinks® Lively: with 
CANAD RY 
WATER 






Why put up with flat drinks, when it’s so easy to keep ’em spar- 
kling with lively, tasty goodness? Canada Dry Water .. . unlike 
ordinary club sodas or carbonated tap waters .. . is scientifically 
made to improve your drinks. Original “Pin-Point Carbonation” 
insures a busy, bubbling life—to the last sip. And Canada Dry’s 
exclusive formula points up—never drowns out—flavor: 
Hereafter, don’t just dilute your drinks with inferior mixers. 
Always use Canada Dry Water ... and they'll sparkle longer, taste 
better.: 
MAKE DELICIOUS SOFT DRINKS AT HOME! Try mixing Canada Dry Water with 


fresh and canned fruit juices, and flavor extracts. Use it to make real Ice Cream 
Sodas. too!. 
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ed to 
in the 


and scientists have been assi 
guard the 25,000 men engag 
test from radioactivity. 

@ Perhaps to prevent the Army or Navy 
from issuing statements about the bomb’s 
effectiveness against sea power, President 
Truman announced that a board of five 
or six civilians would be given the job of 
rendering an impartial verdict. 


oo 


Broken Leathernecks 


On Jan. 10, Lt. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, 
commander of the Pacific Fleet Marine 
Force, banned all demobilization protest 
meetings. Last week, at Ewa air station 
in Hawaii, six Marine noncoms drafted 
and circulated a petition to President 
Truman criticizing the discharge 


sizing leading rather than “driving.” 
@ “The Army leadership is class-con- 
scious, ultraconservative, absolutist.” Rem- 
edy: Provide a clear channel of promo- 
tion from bottom to top, so that any re- 
cruit can achieve top rank. Base author- 
ity on the degree of responsibility and 
not merely on rank. 

@ The Army’s present-day judicial sys- 
tem “is not a system of justice at all, 
but a system of military discipline and 
punishment carried over from the days 
of Gustavus Adolphus by way of the 
British Army.” Remedy: Establish a 
new system of courts apart from the 
hierarchy of command, to “eliminate 
open and covert pressures” with per- 
manent judges and juries drawn from 
all ranks. 
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cers in his permanent rank of commander, 
Concurrent with the announcement, 
Admiral Nimitz issued a nine-page narra. 
tive which disclosed four land-based naval 
officers in the Philippines—Commodor 
N. C. Gillette, Capt. A. M. Granum, Lt 
Comdr. Jules C. Sancho, and Lt. Stuart 
B. Gibson—failed to take prompt rescue 
action when the cruiser became overdue. 
As a result, about 500 of the 880 men log 
drowned while waiting five days on rafts 
for rescue ships. Three of these officers re. 
ceived Navy letters of reprimand. The 
fourth got a milder letter of admonition, 
At the press conference when the story 
was released, a reporter asked if an of- 
ficer with a general court-martial on his 
record ever received flag rank. Nimitz, 
pointing to himself, grinned and said: 
* “Here’s one.” Amid roars of 





policy. The Marine Corps 
promptly broke the six Leather- 
necks to privates. It did not pun- 
ish the other 500 who signed 
the petition. 


PnP 


Brass Needle 


Of all the cliques in the 
Army, the generals’ is probably. 
the tightest. On their overseas 
caps, gold braid sets generals 
off from the common gold and 
black of lower-ranking officers. 
To outsiders they present a sol- 
ider front even than the mem- 
bers of the WPPA-the “West 
Point Protective Association.” 
But last week one general de- 
serted the party line. Opposing 
the Army-sponsored universal 
military training plan before the 
House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, Brig. Gen. Herbert C. Hold- 
ridge, United States Army, Ret., 
legislative representative of the 
Veterans League of America, 
charged that his fellow officers 
were “one or two wars behind” 
in their thinking. He described 
the Army as “a feudal organiza- 
tion” that “had not looked at it- 
self in the mirror for 150 years.” 

General Holdridge could prob- 
ably expect only cool stares and 
frigid nods from many _ high- 
ranking classmates next time he 
entered an Army-Navy club. 


‘You Can’t Do This to Me’: 





International 
This American GI, 
Cpl. James Keen (with bottle), objects to parting from 
his date, a fréulein caught in a British raid on Berlin 
night-life areas. “Righto,” replies the British MP, “but the 
hike back from the prison camp is 10 miles.” Keen aban- 
doned both the lady and the truck, but kept the bottle. 


laughter he explained that he, 
as an ensign, ran the destroyer 
Decatur aground in 1908. His 
ship was undamaged but he re- 
ceived a letter of reprimand. 


atl 


Fraternization Itch 


As one of the wages of occu- 
pation, the Army reported last 
week that scabies, a mange-type 
itch, has increased 500 per cent 
among GI’s in Germany. The 
spread of the disease, caused by 
a mite which burrows under the 
skin, was attributed to close per- 
sonal contacts with infested frav- 
leins, who remain infected be- 
cause of lack of soap, hot water, 
and other hygienic facilities. 


—_— 


Forgotten Men? 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Vet- 
erans Administrator, carefully 
read a prepared statement in 
Washington last week to the 
American Legion National En- 
ployment Committee. It was the 
lanky Missourian’s first appear- 
ance before any American Le- 
gion group since its national 
commander, John Stelle, had 
demanded his replacement by a 
“seasoned businessman.” 

The figures he gave on em- 
ployment of this war's veterans 
made bad news. Unemployment 





But the House committee 
seemed impressed. It asked the retired 
West Pointer (class of 1917) for a blue- 
print of his own. His salient points: 
@ The Army’s “medieval caste system 
. . sets up unsurmountable barriers be- 
tween the officer aristocracy and the en- 
listed man . . . An excellent breeding 
ground for totalitarianism.” Remedy: 
Eliminate the distinction between en- 
listed men and officers by (1) making 
uniforms identical save for rank insignia, 
(2) revising the pay scale to eliminate 
— officer allowances, and (3) having 
al! personnel live and mess together. 
Institute courses in democracy empha- 


The Navy Relents 


Last Dec. 19, the general court-martial 
of Capt. Charles B. McVay III found the 
skipper of the sunken cruiser Indianapolis 
guilty of failure on the night of July 29, 
1945, to zigzag his ship in the enemy 
submarine waters between Guam and 
Leyte (Newsweek, Dec. 31, 1945). 

On Feb. 23, Fleet Admiral Nimitz re- 
vealed McVay’s previously unannounced 
sentence had been remitted in its entirety. 
This sentence would have dropped him 
behind 100 other officers in his tempo- 
rary rank as captain and behind 100 offi- 


among veterans in the nation’s 
labor force is triple that of civilians. The 
Veterans Administration budget for the 
next fiscal year assumed that a weekly 
average of 817,000 veterans would need 
unemployment allowances. This was only 
three-quarters of the actual number. 
For disabled veterans, General Bradley 
found an even grimmer outlook. In Jan- 
uary, more than 52,000 aoe for jobs. 
Only 6,000 got them. The general de 
manded a national conscience that “stays 
alert to its responsibilities.” He asked if 
the veterans were being forgotten already 
“when the war has been ended 
six months.” ' 
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“47% decrease in 
employee.turnover!” 








“29% decrease in 
typists’ errors!” 


“37'/2%o- decrease 
in absences!” 








Q. That's claiming a lot for sound conditioning. Where's your 
evidence ? 


A. The Aetna Life Insurance Company. By actual test in its own 
offices, this leading company conclusively demonstrated that 
sound conditioning paid those dividends. What’s more, over-all 
efficiency of employees was increased 8.8%! 


Q. what does noise do to people to affect them so seriously? 


A. “There is both practical and experimental evidence,” says the 
Manual of Industrial Hygiene of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
“to indicate that noise produces fatigue, decreased efficiency, im- 
paired hearing, emotional disturbances and neurosis.” 


a. How does sound conditioning stop noise? 


A. Sound is reflected from a hard surface just as light is reflected 
. ftom a mirror. Thus in,an average room with hard plaster walls 
and ceiling, the sound, traveling at an approximate speed of 1120 





feet per second, will bounce around the room in all directions 
many times before the energy it contains is dissipated, or absorbed. 
In a sound conditioned room, the sound is not sustained by re- 
peated reflections. And loudness is lessened because the original 
sound dies out faster. 


2. What's the most widely used sound conditioning material? 


A. Acousti-Celotex*—the original and genuine perforated fibre 
tile. For more than 20 years Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning 
has paid real dividends in offices, schools, factories, hospitals, 
stores, banks, restaurants, churches and theaters. And the Acousti- 
Celotex distributor organization is the world’s most experienced 
—with the know-how of more than 100,000 acoustical installa- 
tions. So consult your local Acousti-Celotex distributor. His advice 
is yours without obligation and he guarantees results. 


FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” Interesting, 
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Colonial World Flames in Revolt 


Against Historic Western Bonds 


Native Rancor Breaks Out 
in Riots Along British Lifeline 
From Cairo to Chungking 


The worldwide clash between the Brit- 
ish and the Russians was symbolized last 
week by a rich old man—almost a figure 
out of the Arabian Nights—who flew from 
Teheran to Moscow (see page 39). Pre- 


mier Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh was racing, 


against a deadline—March 2, the date on 
which both the British and Russians are 
supposed to withdraw their occupation 
troops from Iran. It was a date to be 
watched by all the United Nations since 
the British-Russian conflict over Iran 
formed the starting point of the bitter dis- 
agreements between the two powers dur- 
ing the UNO meeting in London. Fur- 
thermore, the British soon came to feel 
that they were under Russian attack along 
the entire imperial lifeline from the Medi- 
terranean to the Far East. 

Now, as if to underline the rivalry be- 
tween the two great powers, the colonial 
world through which the British lifeline 
passes and the Asiatic states to which it 
leads flamed up in revolt. It was a revolt 
of perhaps more fundamental significance 
than the clash of British and Soviet Em- 
pires. For it was a revolt directed at all 
European and Occidental powers—Russia 
included despite Soviet assumption be- 
fore the UNO of the role of protector 
of colonial peoples. From Cairo to 


Chungking a repressed world tried to 
break old bonds. 

@ In India the most violent uprisings 
since the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 were 
directed not only against the British~but 





against all white intruders on Indian soil. 
@ In Egypt rioting was aimed at the 
British but reflected a Nationalist Mos- 
lem movement. 

€ In China student demonstrations were 
staged as protests against the Soviet occu- 
pation of Manchuria, but the United 
States and Britain were blamed along 
with Russia. 

@ In the Netherlands Indies the British 
as mediators could make no progress with 
Nationalists who wanted all outsiders to 
leave the rebellious’ Dutch colony. 
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India: ‘Go, White Man’ 


The White Ensign, symbol of Britain’s 
naval might, fluttered down the masthead 
of His Majesty’s Indian Ship, the 1,250- 
ton sloop Narbada, in Bombay Harbor 
last week. Up went the orange, white, 
and green banner of the Indian Con- 
gress party, with its spinning-wheel em- 
blem, inspired by the nonviolent, sym- 
bolic pastime of Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
Normally, Vice Admiral John H. Godfrey, 
commander of the Royal Indian Navy, 
flew his flag on the Narbada. But now 
Admiral Godfrey was ashore, thundering 
warnings of dire punishment for mutiny. 
Thus, his flagship led a rebel fleet of 
eleven vessels, whose Indian crews lined 
the rails and shouted: “Long live the 
revolution!” 

For the second time in a century, 
Indian armed forces had revolted against 
the British Raj. In 1857 the Sepoy Rebel- 
lion had been touched off by what seemed 
a minor incident: Cartridges for the new 
Enfield rifle, wrapped in lard-coated pa- 
per which had to be bitten off before 
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loading, offended Moslem troops whose 
religion forbade them to eat pork. Their 


mutiny turned into a rebellion when dis. 


affected civilians joined the troops in q 
savage two-year revolt that swept the 
Ganges Valley. 


Cause .. . Again last week mutiny 
grew from what seeméd to be minor 
issues: demands for better food, higher 
pay, speedy demobilization, and greater 
opportunities for Indians in the naval 
service. Enlisted sailors began sit-down 
strikes at two shore stations called HMIS 
Akbar and Talwar. At Castle Barracks jn 
Bombay striking seamen were confined 
to quarters. British guards, posted at the 
gates, fired on the mutineers when they 
attempted to break out. Sailors returned 
the fire. A pitched battle ensued between 
British and Indian troops and the steel- 
helmeted mutineers firing from portholes 
in the roof of the besieged barracks. The 
strike spread rapidly. 

Next, ship crews in Bombay Harbor 
took over the vessels, held some officers 
as hostages, and threatened to retaliate 
if fired upon. They laid down a patter of 
small-arms fire on the docks to show they 
meant business. The Narbada signaled 
the fleet: “All guns are loaded. Do the 
same.” Admiral Godfrey warned that 


_ “overwhelming forces” would be used to 


the utmost against the mutineers “even 
if it means destruction of the navy of 
which we have been so proud.” 

At Karachi, he had to make good the 
warning. There the sloop Hindustan 
opened fire on the shore with small arms 
and its two 4-inch guns. British para- 
troopers, deployed a half mile from the 
Hindustan’s wharf, bombarded the ship 
with artillery and a mortar and set it 
afire. After a 25-minute duel, the vessel 
ran up a white flag. Early on the moming 
of Feb. 23, the Bombay flotilla also gave 
up, running up the prearranged’ black 
flags of unconditional surrender. 


... and Effect: But as the naval 


‘mutiny ended, the civilian outbreaks it 


had inspired still swept through seething 
Bombay. Feb. 19, a wave of demonstra- 
tions began in sympathy with the muti- 





A burned jeep symbolizes the bloodiest uprising to strike India since the Sepoy Rebellion (left) 
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neers. The mobs grew, swelled by Goon- 
das (hooligans). Simple support for the 
naval strike turned into uncontrolled mob 
violence. One crowd, including Indian 
sailors in uniform, ripped the American 
flag from the office of the United States 
Information Service and set it afire. An 
American sergeant, parked nearby, was 
beaten with clubs and a shovel before he 
could escape. An Indian spokesman told 
reporters: “This is not an anti-American 
demonstration. It is anti-British, but the 
Americans should quit India too.” An- 
other said: “I know you are Americans, 
but you are white.” 

Field artillery and thtee regiments of 
British reinforcements raced into Bom- 
bay. But the riots went on. Mobs con- 
trolled 4 square miles at one time. Rioters 
stoned Allied soldiers, fired post offices, 
railway stations, streetcars, buses, trucks, 
and automobiles. Heaps of wood and rub- 
bish were set alight to make fire bar- 
ricades across principal streets. Such sym- 
bols of foreign influence as hats and neck- 
ties were stripped from Indian wearers 
and flung into the flames. British forces 
machine-gunned the crowds. A rigid cur- 
few was clam down and Tommies 
shot to kill at anyone on the streets after 
hours. The toll mounted to hundreds 
killed, more hundreds injured. 

Reenter Sir Stafford: The Bombay 
mutiny began just as Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee announced in London 
that three Cabinet members would go to 
India this month to discuss the drafting 
of the promised new constitution. A high- 
powered delegation, Lord Pethick-Law- 
rence, Secretary of State for India, A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade, will meet elected Indian 
leaders after current provincial elections. 
Sir Stafford undertook a similar mission 
in 1942 when he offered India the so- 
called “Cripps plan”—proposals for a self- 
governing Union that still form the basis 
ot British policy. The Cripps mission 
failed largely over the issue of establish- 
ing Pakistan, a separate Moslem state. 
That issue remains the main stumbling 
block to Indian independence. 
Significance-—— 

Nationalism has nearly always been 
ushered in violently. The colonial regions 
of the world happen to be the last to feel 
its impact. The underlying cause of the 
violence in India is thus the same as that 
. in Egypt, Indonesia, and other colonial 
possessions: The desire of these subject 
states to free themselves from the centu- 
ries-old bondage imposed by Occidentals. 
These native independence movements 
have been developing for decades, but 
the war, as wars always do, acted on 
them as a powerful catalytic agent. Also, 
Allied propaganda stressing democracy 

@ rise of small nations was dinned 
into colonial ears. 


Although the Indian uprisings bear a 





c relationship to the new nationalism 
of the East, they do not seem actually 
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Rioting Egyptians in Cairo carry banners demanding that the British leave 


to have been inspired by the nationalists, 
either Hindus or Moslems. The Indian 
Congress party disclaimed responsibility 
and Gandhi urged an end to the violence. 
The Communists may, as Prime Minister 


.Attlee charged, have had a hand in the 


rioting, but their strength in India is 
very feeble and their part was probably 
minor. The most important instigators of 
the violence seem to have been the im- 
poverished, hopeless hoodlum mobs that 


‘infest Indian cities and welcome any op- 


portunity to loot. And behind: them lies 
the desperation of a subcontinent which 
faces possible civil war, almost certain 
famine, and apparently no foreseeable 
solution to its problems. . 


Sill 


Egypt: ‘Blood for Blood’ 


The Egyptian National Committee of 
Students and Workers proclaimed Feb. 
21 as “Evacuation Day” and called for a 
peaceful general strike to enforce de- 
mands for British withdrawal from 
Egypt. They ruled out violence. But by 
the evening of Evacuation Day, as tanks 
and armored cars patrolled the littered 
streets of jittery Cairo, at least fourteen 
persons had been killed and 123 injured. 

“We are marching on the British cita- 
del,” shouted a throng of demonstrators 
surging toward the British Embassy, 
where Sir Ronald Ian Campbell was due 
to replace the Ambassador, Lord Killearn, 
in. negotiating a new Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty. Near the Kasr en Nil barracks 


’ of the Royal Air Force, they closed in on 


several British trucks. The drivers speed- 
ed up to escape, killing at least one of 
the demonstrators. That set the mob off. 
It burned one of the ammunition laden 
trucks and beat up a driver. Then it at- 
tacked the RAF barracks, broke through 
its protecting fence, and tossed torches 


and cans of gasoline on the structures. 
RAF men retaliated with rifle fire. 

In other sectors of the by now embat- 
tled city, mobs shattered shop windows, 
damaged All Saints Anglican Cathedral, 
ransacked the Bishop’s residence, looted 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, 
and attacked four British soldiers’ clubs, 
a Greek school, a German school, and a - 
movie theater. The bloody body of an 
Egyptian killed in the rioting was carried 
aloft through the ‘streets by demonstra- 
tors shouting “Blood for blood.” 

Premier Ismail Sidky Pasha, only four 
days in office, reversed his previous tol- 
eration and banned further demonstra- 
tions. The students began a three-day 
strike to mourn their dead but offered a 
two-week truce on public agitation. By 
then, they proclaimed at a Cairo mass 
meeting, British troops must be on the 
way out, or they would be thrown out 
by student “fighting forces.” 
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Iran: A Deal Is On 


Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh, the tall, 
heavy-set Premier of Iran, has the fair 
skin typical of the Persian nobility, the 
great wealth of a feudal landowner, and 
the cultivated taste of an amateur poet 
and student of Persian literature. At 70, 
he can also look back on a career of 
political intrigue as active and unsavory 
as any in the corrupt history of twen- 
tieth-century Iran. 

Ghavam was deeply involved in the 
complicated intrigues that revolved 
around the Iranian oii concessions. At 
one time he was exiled by Reza Pahlevi, 
the upstart army colonel who installed 
himself as Shah. Later Ghavam was al- 
lowed to return and retire to his tea and 
rice estates at Lenkoran in Northern Iran. 

In 1941, when the British and Russians 
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occupied Iran, the Shah—tough, unbend- 
ing, and pro-German—was removed in 
favor of his young, amenable son. In 
1942, under British sponsorship, Ghavam 
became Premier. He came to know the 
Russians well. When famine struck in 
Southern Iran, the Red Army removed 
40,000 tons of wheat from the north. 
Ghavam complained. The Russians called 
him a “Fascist.” Not until he had resigned 
as Premier did the Red Army help out by 
selling the government 25,000 tons of 
wheat. After he resigned Ghavam went 
home again to his luxurious northern 
estate, now in the Russian occupation 
zone. By last January he had learned his 
lesson. The Soviet Union accepted Gha- 
vam as Premier when the previous govern- 
ment fell after presenting charges to the 
UNO against Moscow. 

That Moscow Treatment: Such 
was the.man who flew last week to Mos- 
cow. The entire Iranian Cabinet went 
with him, minus two members dropped 
at Russian request. The British-controlled 
India radio broadcast a report that Gha- 
vam had already agreed to accept an 
autonomous, Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment in the northern province of 
Azerbaijan and recognize the Russian oil 
concessions there. 

In Moscow Ghavam was greeted with 
the outward show of lavish hospitality 
that other statesmen have discovered 
often precedes the driving of a ruthless 
bargain. Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff met the Iranian Premier at 
the Moscow airport. Molotoff held a re- 
ception for Ghavam at Spiridonovka 
House. In the ground-floor ballroom of 
the old mansion, the delegates chatted 
cordially and crowded around the bar 
with its profusion of vodka, wine, and 
champagne, and its elaborate cold buffet. 
Previously Ghavam had been driven into 





the Kremlin and taken to see Premier 
Stalin. The generalissimo probably, as is 
his wont, questioned the Iranian at some 
length and with great good will. After all 
this came the serious business of nego- 
tiation—a Moscow process under which 
stronger men than Ghavam have yielded. 


Significance-—— 


The British believe Ghavam should 
have deferred negotiations until after 
March 2, when British and Russian troops 
are supposed to withdraw from Iran. If 
Russian troops remain, the British main- 
tain Ghavam’s case would be stronger. 
Even if the Red Army pulls out, many 
American officials believe armed partisans 
from Russian Azerbaijan could uphold 
the province’s autonomous government 
alone. 

That prospect the British already ac- 
cept resignedly. They also expect Azer- 
baijan oil concessions for Russia. Though 
doubtful as usual about Soviet motives, 
the British believe Russia is more inter- 
ested in the strategic importance of 
Northern Iran as another springboard 
against Turkey than in Iran itself or 
Iranian oil. But in the event of a complete 
Ghavam sellout, Britain holds in reserve 
a pro-British autonomous government in 
Southern Iran. : 
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Tangle of Peace 


The wheels of peace ground slowly in 


London last week. In Lancaster House 
the deputies of the Council of Foreign 


Ministers met to draft peace treaties for . 


Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Finland. But after six weeks of work they 
had discussed terms only for Italy, and 
agreed on none. The latest problem came 
from Ethiopia. 
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In the biggest reparations claim yet 
filed, the Lion of Judah listed such items 
as 750,000 goats destroyed by the Italian 
Army and valued at five shillings ($1) 
apiece, and 700,000 Ethiopians killed by 


the invaders, at a loss of one pound ($4). 


apiece. The British promptly attempted 
to persuade Ethiopia to seale down its 
demands. But on every other subject 
under discussion, the conference re. 
mained hopelessly deadlocked: 

@ Britain and the United States opposed 
the Russo-Yugoslav demand for more 


‘than $500,000,000 worth of Italian ma- 


chinery. The western Allies argued that if 
Italy was to exist at all any industrial 
equipment taken out by the Russians 
would have to be replaced by Britain and 
the United States. 

@ The Russians opposed any disarma- 
ment clauses in the Italian treaty, fearing 
they might set a precedent for peace 
treaties with their Bulgarian and Rv- 
manian satellites. For precisely that rea- 
son the Anglo-Americans insisted on the 
disarmament clause. No progress could 
be made on delimitation of the Italo- 
Yugoslav frontier until Marshal Tito gave 
permission for a fact-finding commission 
to enter the Yugoslav-held section of 
Venezia Giulia. No such permission was 
immediately in sight. 

@ The Russians had not wavered in their 


_ demands for sole trusteeship over Tripoli- 


tania or for military bases in the Dodec- 
anese Islands. They turned down a Brit- 
ish compromise suggestion that the dis- 
position of Italian colonies be postponed. 
Meanwhile, behirid the scenes, the Rus- 
sians attempted to obtain Greek agree- 
ment to Soviet bases in the Dodecanese 
by promising to call off the Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav claims to.Greek territory. 

@ As a sop to the Italians the Americans 
proposed a modus vivendi through a four- 








Stockholm Pin-Ups, 1946: Sun-hungry Swedes oftencon- ish Bathing Girl of 1946 wore skimpy suits over shapely . 
sider bathing suits a nuisance when swimming. But at the bodies. Harriet Rosen, the most conservative, won the crown. 
National, a big Stockholm dance hall, contestants for Swed- 





International Photos 


Birgitta Holger, the most revealing, landed in third place. 
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Indomitable British housewives demand more food 


power declaration formally abrogating 
those clauses of the Italian armistice 
which are no longer in effect. To that the 


Russians replied: “Let us see the draft: 


declaration first.” 

The official deadline for the deputies 
was May 1, the date set for the Paris 
peace conference at which the Big Five’s 
smaller allies will air their views on terms 
for the enemies. Now it looked more like 
June 1 or later. 


ows 


Britain: The Soviet Enigma 


The House of Commons last week 
asked itself the current $64 question: 
How can Britain get along with Russia? 
No one knew the answer. 

Harold MacMillan, veteran diplomat 
in the last Churchill government, opened 
the debate for the Tories and set the 
keynote for nearly every subsequent 
speaker. “The Anglo-American-Russian 
alliance,” said MacMillan, “is virtually, if 
not formally, in abeyance.” He demanded 
eonet action before “drift and delay . . . 

ad us to the abyss.” Temperately, Mac- 
Millan evaluated Russian policy as a 
search for security rather than as impe- 
rialist expansion. But he insisted on quick 
action to halt Soviet penetration of Brit- 
ish spheres of influence. aro 

Then it was Ernest Bevin’s turn to 
defend his policy, less against Tory attack 
than that of his own party’s back-bench- 
ers who criticized -his blunt talk to the 
Soviet Union. Item by item, the Labor 
Foreign Secretary took up the immediate 
issues plaguing Anglo-Russian relations. 

We Want to Be Friends: On the 
future of anti-Soviet Polish forces main- 
tained by Britain, Bevin said he hoped to 
persuade “as many as I can” to return to 
Poland. In the Near East, “I must be 
frank and say that I do not want Turkey 


converted into a satellite state.” On West- 
ern Europe, he informed the House he 
had “deliberately raised the question” of 
a Western European union in Moscow 
last December. When he told Stalin that 
such a British-led union would not be 
anti-Soviet, the generalissimo answered: 
“I believe you.” Of his stormy personal 
relations with the Russians, he remarked: 
“I have an honest face, but it doesn’t 
seem to impress them somehow.” Britain’s 
own empire brought this Churchillian 
phrase: “I am not prepared to sacrifice 
the British Empire because I know that 
if the British Empire fell the greatest 
collection of free nations would go into 
the limbo of the past.” 

As final proof of his desire for friend- 
ship with Russia, the Foreign Secretary 
revealed that he had offered to extend 
the twenty-year Anglo-Russian alliance to 
50 years and consider any changes in it 
suggested by the Soviet Union. He was 
not interested in suggestions “that we 
gang up against Russia” for “I can’t con- 
ceive of any circumstances in which 
Britain and Russia should go to war. I 
cannot see what we have to fight about.” 
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Fed Up 


Last week a British church leader as 
well as most housewives took note of 
the European food crisis. Bernard Cardi- 
nal Griffin, Archbishop of Westminster, 
followed a pattern already set in wartime 
on the hungry Continent and lifted Len- 
ten fasting ecause of the “difficulties of 
the times.” British housewives, less diplo- 
matic in their social comment, simply 


called for more food. In Livingstone Hall, . 


Westminster, 300 women gathered for 
a rousing protest meeting. Sparked by 
alert if frowzy speakers, they demanded 
restoration of recent ration cuts and 





establishment of a National Consumer 
Council by Sir Ben Smith, Food Minister 
and unquestionably the British Govern- 
ment’s currently least popular member. 
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Empty Larder 


The British Control Commission in 
Germany foresaw disaster last week. An 
official estimated that food stocks in the 
British zone were sufficient to maintain 
the 1,550-calory daily ration for only 
twenty days. He predicted: “By April at 
the outside we will face a really grave 
situation. The population will be without 
bread or potatoes and will be dying in the 
streets in very large numbers.” 
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Germany: Tug of Politics 


Following V-J Day Russian policy 
toward Germany gave an impression of 
indecision. In the past few weeks, how- 
ever, the Russiahs se to have made up 
their minds—for the present at any rate. 
The emerging policy has been to organ- 
ize in the Russian zone a Communist- 
dominated “front” regime of the type in- 
stalled in the Balkan states. In order to 
carry this out, the Russians have applied 
great pressure to force the union of the 
Communist party with its only powerful 
rival, the Social Democrats. This policy 
carries the corollary of friendliness to the 
Germans. Last week at their Karlshorst 
headquarters in Berlin the Russians en- 
tertained 45 German politicians and 
trade-union leaders at a six-hour banquet 
featuring hams, Volga fish, caviar, cham- 
pagne, and vodka. The banquet hall rang 
with German and Russian toasts. 

The Russians presumably hope that 
the Communist-Social Democratic fusion 
can be extended: from their zone to the 
western zone, thus giving them eventual 
egos control of the Reich. The British 
ast week took active measures to block 
this plan. They brought to Berlin Kurt 
Schumacher, a man bent and broken by 
ten years in concentration camps and 
now the head of the Social Democratic 
party in the western zones. 

Schumacher, an outstanding anti-Com- 
munist, conferred with Social Democratic 
leaders in Berlin. However, he did not 
approve of a previous British scheme for 
converting an April rally of Social Demo- 
cratic leaders from the Russian zone into 
a national convention. The British thought 
that this might stiffen the Russian-zone 
Social Democrats enough so that they 
would resist amalgamation with the Com- 
munists. But Schumacher feared that it 
would only cause them to suffer repris- 
als later. 
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The Czechs: Stolen Secrets 


On the morning of Feb. 11 as dawn 
broke over the rough country of the 
Dusno woods 16 miles south of Prague, 
a German prisoner yanked a small tree 
from the side of a steep ravine and ut- 
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tered a cry of triumph. Twelve American 
officers and soldiers immediately began 
digging. The prisoner had led them to 
the spot where he helped the Germans 
bury a veritable treasure trove of docu- 
ments: The Czechoslovak state papers 


. seized by the Nazis in 1939 and volumi- 


nous records of the German occupation 
including the files of Reinhard Heydrich 
(the Hangman). The Americans had en- 
tered Czechoslovakia the previous day, 
had shown military passes to the Czechs 
but had not explained the nature of their 
secret mission. 

For 38 hours as snowstorms swirled 
over the mountains, the Americans dug 


into the side of the ravine where the . 


documents had been hidden. Combat 
Rk Oe ae worked on the hazardous and 
ticklish task of deactivating 1,400 pounds 
of TNT, 1,000 pounds of flame-thrower 
oil, and other explosive charges. Then 
they hauled out 30 crates of documents, 
loaded them into trucks, and sped out of 
Czechoslovakia into the American zone in 
Germany. Three of the exhausted combat 
engineers, however, retired to a Prague 
hotel for rest. 

The Czechs immediately discovered 
what had happened, filed a strong protest 
with the United States and arrested the 
three American engineers. Washington 
expressed “deep regret” over the incident 
and ordered the documents returned to 
the Czechs. The only explanation was 
offered by L. S. B. Shapiro, North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance correspondent, 
who accompanied the expedition. He said 
the Americans were afraid Germans or 


Czech collaborators would attempt to . 


blow up the cache if any information were 
revealed. A further possible explanation: 
The Czech authorities who would nor- 
mally handle the matter are officials of 
the Communist-controlled Ministry of 
Interior. 
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Alias Colonel Passy 


“Don’t say another word, wait till we 
get outside. The tables here are wired 
and everything will be reported to the 
BCRA and Colonel Passy.” This was a 
common remark among Frenchmen in a 
de luxe Jermyn Street restaurant in Lon- 
don when the war was at its height. The 
BCRA (Bureau Central de Renseigne- 
ments et d’Action) and its director, Colo- 
nel Passy, a clever, witty, cynical Renais- 
sance figure, although hardly known in 
France, had taken on the proportions of 
a legend in England. \ 

The BCRA, a Gaullist version of the 
Deuxiéme Bureau of French Secret Serv- 
ice, had two ‘important functions: It 
screened all Frenchmen arriving in Eng- 
land in order to catch spies and traitors 
and it maintained close liaison with the 
resistance movement in France. Passy’s 
organization provided agents with false 
identity papers, money, and clothes. The 
clothes had actually been brought from 
France and a French barber gave hair- 
cuts that were guaranteed to pass mus- 


ter in any crowd of Frenchmen. It was 
a life-and-death business and no detail 
was too small to study. 

The Passy Legend: These laudable 
activities accounted, however, for only 
part of the Colonel Passy legend. He was 
accused of running a “French Gestapo” 
Gruesome stories that the Duke Street 
headquarters of the BCRA were the 
scene of tortures inflicted on Frenchmen 
ma 
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Trader Blum? 


Léon Blum, former French Pre- 
mier, was due in Washington this 
week on a mission of supreme im- 
portance to France: to obtain from 
the United States a large loan for 
the restoration of the French econ- 
omy. The alternative: years of up- 
hill struggle and privation before 
France can bring back normal con- 
ditions. 

Paris vehemently denied before 
Blum’s departure that he would 
make political concessions in order 
to obtain the loan: However, Ed- 
ward Weintal, of NEWSWEEK’s 
Washington bureau, reported: “It 

.is not unlikely that Blum’s arrival 
here will coincide with an an- 
nouncement of French acquies- 
cence in the establishment of 
central authority for Germany. Un- 
til now the French had insisted that 
no approval would be given with- 
out a promise of American and 
British support for the separation 
of the Ruhr and Rhineland from 
the rest of the Reich.” 

Such a reversal on the part of 
France would be of fundamental 
international significance, for it 
would enable the great powers to 

_ set up Germany once again as an 
economic and political whole, thus 
paving the way for the reconstitu- 
tion of the heart of Europe.. 
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who did not see eye to eye with BCRA 
leaders multiplied but were never proved. 
_ After the liberation of France, the 
BCRA changed its name to DGER (Di- 
rection Générale d’Etudes et Recherches) 
and moved into the quarters formerly 
used by the German admiralty in the 
Passy district in Paris. The populace soon 
forgot it was the Germans who had 
equipped the premises with casemates 
and picket fences. These were ascribed to 
“sinister operations of Colonel Passy’s or- 
ganization.” The Passy legend grew and 
so did attacks on the organization, which 
now again changed its name to SDECE 
(Service de Documentation Extérieure et 
de Contre-Espionnage). 

The organization was accused of be- 
ing the.instrument of Charles de Gaulle’s 
personal power, of committing illegal acts 
and making too lavish use of men and 
motorcars. The organization was in truth 
answerable only to de Gaulle and not at- 
tached to any ministry. Few Frenchmen 
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ever laid eyes on Colonel Passy. No news- 
paper ever carried a sketch of his career. 
Last week he resigned and automatically 
became a much less mysterious figure. 
Passy in Person: Passy’s real name 
is Col. André Dewavrin. He is 5 feet 11, 
pink-cheeked, blond-haired, and slightly 
bald, with penetrating clear blue eyes— 
legend makers say his perfect photo- 


graphic eye records forever every face he ~ 


sees. He possesses great personal courage 
and a bland boyish charm. Born in Paris 
June 9, 1911, Dewavrin was educated in 
the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, the Collége 
Stanislas, and the Ecole Polytechnique. 
Later he became professor of fortifica- 
tions at Saint Cyr military academy. He 
won glory in 1940 commanding an en- 
gineering unit of a French expeditionary 
force which worked with the British in 
the Norwegian campaign. Then he re- 
turned to France, fighting three days at 
Brest before going to Britain, where he 
joined de Gaulle in June 1940. He was 


assigned to head the BCRA. 


Now, Dewavrin lives in an apartment in 
Neuilly, furnished in modern style, with 
many light rugs thrown over dark carpets 
and a record collection of classical music. 
He is a brilliant conversationalist and 


when going full tilt is likely to cover the | 


table cloth with pencil illustrations. 

Limping slightly, and using his cane, 
he explains: “War on the mountain slopes 
if you like—slight skiing accident a fort- 
night ago—.” He declinés to disclose his 
future plans. But in discussing articles 
against his organization he exclaims 
blithely: “What utter rot—absolutely un- 
true! I did not even attempt to reply, 
and in any case we ignore everything 
newspapers print.” 


ta 


France: Turn Right 


On grimy, weather-beaten Parisian bill- 
boards last week there appeared bright, 
new posters with bi block 
-in blue and red. They stood for a new 
political group: Parti Républicain de la 
Liberté. Pedestrians hurrying through 
drizzle or snow stopped to read: “If you 
are against Fascism, right or left, all trusts, 
national spoliation, bureaucracy and red 
tape’. . . If you were against all these 
things you were advised to join the PRL. 


The PRL stood for “strong: executive. 


power—free of all foreign pressure.” 
PRL pamphlets, floating about, gave 
the address of the party headquarters near 
the Place de l’Opéra. But enthusiastic 
converts rushing there were disappointed. 
They found no gladhand welcome, not 
even any campaign literature, but merely 
a girl clerk who told them: “Party 
meetings are held from time to time.” 
The PRL was more an attempted re- 
grouping ¢ aie ow get rightest parties 
han an independent party. bc us epu- 
ties had signed up. They included Mi- 
tel Clemenceau, 72-year-old son of the 
Tiger and Assembly member from the 
Seine-et-Marne Department. 
While the rightists were busy trying to 


letters—PRL - 
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Home Movie Bio 
Chapter One 









Before this young man is one month 
old, Dad is taking his first personal 
movies. ; 

Thus begins Chapter I in another 
priceless home movie biography. In 
years to come every cherished family 
occasion will stay forever bright 
through the memory-saving magic of 
Filmo movies. 

Why Filmo? Because when it’s im- 
portant to get your pictures right, 
there is no substitute for a Filmo 
Camera . , . precision-built by the 
makers of Hollywood's professional 


uipment. 
Nast sight, press a button, and what 
ue see, you get—in color or sparkling 
lack-and-white. 


How You Can Begin Your 
Movie Biography 
Visit your Bell & Howell dedler. See how 
easy Filmos are to use, yet how expertly 
they are buile for lifelong satisfaction. 
All are ste praesent Send the cou- 
pon for full information. Bell & Howell 
Conens » Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics « mechaniCS . 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


Filmo Sportster, ideal 8mm camera 

for making fine movies at low cost. 
easy to use that anyone can 

learn quickly! (Shown above. ) 





Filmo-Master 400, the 8mm pro- 
jector that shows up to 33 minutes 
of uninterrupted 
brilliant pi 


movies, Clear, 





Filmesound 179, sound-on-film 
16mm ponjones for home and 
business. Brilliant illumination 
+» true, undistorted sound. 
Filmosound Library has thousands 
of films you can rent or buy for 
entertainment andinstruction. Send 
coupon for complete details. 
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SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT FOR 


HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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coalesce their interests or in some cases 
fighting to maintain the identity of their 
own small groups, maneuvers were also 
afoot among center groups. Big_politi- 
cians hoped under the label of Rassemble- 
ment Républicain to amalgamate Radical 
Socialists, Republican Socialists, and In- 
dependent Socialists, or if this turned out 
to be impossible, to persuade center 
parties to present fusion lists to voters in 
the coming elections. 


Significance-~— 


Both center and right hope to woo 
voters away from the Mouvement Répub- 
licain Populaire. For the MRP, dragnet 
for many. conservatives and reactionaries 
in last October’s election, has not aban- 
doned its progressive platform. Instead, 
its leaders not only refuse to move right- 
ward but persist in maintaining a place 
in the tripartite government even after 
Charles de Gaulle’s departure. 

Despite their doctrinal differences, the 
Communists, Socialists, and the MRP are 
agreed on supporting the Gouin govern- 
ment until elections. Since it is an uneasy 
coalition they want elections as soon as 
possible, before present hardships and 
retarded recovery dim their members’ 
enthusiasm. They have now decided ten- 
tatively to hold a referendum (when the 
public will accept or reject the new con- 
stitution) early in May and elections 
(when the voters will elect new deputies) 
early im June. 

For the rightists, therefore, there is 
no time to lose. Organization rather than 
proselytizing is their immediate job, since 
old-time conservatives not only stand by 
their prewar convictions but are now 
drawn together by an overwhelming fear 
of Communism. To: these veterans the 
right wing hopes to add MRP voters who 
deplore cooperation with the Commu- 
nists, and Communist voters whose en- 
thusiasm has cooled into suspicion that 
the French Communist party is nothing 


- Chinese crowds hail Chiang Kai-shek in free Shanghai but wait 











more than an instrument of Russian im- 
perialism. But all evidence indicates that 
French voters, whatever their misery and 
dissatisfaction with the government, still 
look to the left. 
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Polygamy on the Volga 


_ Vladimir Surovtseff was a member in 
good standing of the Communist youth 
organization in the Volga river city of 
Kazan. He had. a good job.running the 
motor pool at the Kazan airport. But he 
had one weakness—getting married. He 
courted and married girls in towns all up 
and down the Volga. Surovtseff’s troubles 
began when the brides heard about each 
other and started corresponding. Then 
one day they made a mass descent upon 
Kazan, went to the airport garage, and 
took turns beating up their collective 
husband. Both public authorities and the 
young Communists started proceedings 
against him. 

But Surovtseff had a good friend—the 
chief of the motor pool at a local mental 
hospital. On the day he was due to ap- 
pear in court, Surovtseff was ushered. by 
the friend into the head doctor’s office. 
He entered on his hands and feet, bark- 
ing like a dog and trying to lick the 
doctor’s hand. He was placed in the vio- 
lent ward. As time passed, the court pro- 
ceedings were dropped and Surovtseff 
immediately got better. He was released 


from the hospital and.returned to his job 


at the airport. Everyone was glad to see 
him cured. Earlier charges against him 
were not revived. 

But the rejoicing was premature. Last 
week the Kazan correspondent for the 
newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda re- 
ported that Surovtseff had‘ once again 
committed matrimony. THe correspondent 
called on fellow citizens to join in beating 
up the polygamist and seeing that he did 
not escape punishment again. 








Associated Press 


_anxiously for news of occupied Manchuria 
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NEwsweex 
The Vanishing Japs 

One of the mysteries of the war bobbed 
up in the front pages last week: What 
happened to the 900,000 Japanese civil. 
ians and 700,000 troops captured by the 
Russians in Manchuria last August? 4 
Chungking dispatch reported that the 
Chinese suspected the Russians might be 
training the troops:for future use after 
Communist indoctrination. A story from 
Nanking by William H. Newton, a 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, claimed that 
the American Army, under orders to ag. 
sist in repatriating all Japs from China 
and Manchuria, had tried to find out their 
fate without success. The Chinese com- 
mander in Mukden didn’t know. Neither 
did the former chief of a Jap army in 
China. The Russians when asked didn't 
answer. 

General of the Army MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo likewise had no infor- 
mation. But they did know that no Japs 
so far had been sent back to the home. 
land. Allied headquarters put MacArthur 
himself in the picture by reporting on 
Feb. 21 that he was “very sympathetic” 
toward Japs asking the return of friends 
and relatives in Manchuria and Northem 
Korea. This underlined the fairly obvious 
fact that the news stories from China 
were designed to smoke out a Russian 
disclosure of the whereabouts of the 
missing Japs. 
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Manchurian Theme Song 


Russian occupation troops were sched- 
uled to leave Manchuria Feb. 1. Three 
weeks after the deadline they were still 
there. Chinese annoyance over the delay, 
and alarm over Russian intentions, last 
week developed into a series of apparent- 
ly planned incidents built around the 
theme: “Get out of Manchuria.” 

@ Chungking newspapers came out s- 
multaneously with editorials Feb. 18 de- 
nouncing both Russia and the secret 
Yalta terms by which President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill laid the 
basis for Chinese concessions to Russia. 

@ Two days later a government spokes 
man asserted that China was not bound 
by the Yalta agreement, to which it was 
not a party. The China Times attacked 
Premier T. V. Soong for “sacrificing Man- 
churia” in the Sino-Russian treaty of last 
August, in which China accepted terms 
identical with those of Yalta. 

@ Feb. 22, at least 10,000 students, in- 
cluding young boys and 2,000 girls in 
blue denim, marched for hours over a 
10-mile route past ‘cheering onlookers, 


i shouting slogans such as “Down with 


the new imperialism.” Posters held aloft 
caricatured Russian troops clutching at 
Manchuria. The three-story building of 
the Communist New China Daily News 
was ransacked and five staff members 
beaten. On the same day Chungking 
newspapers published a statement by 
twenty leading Chinese educators accus- 
ing President Roosevelt of “endangering 
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Abe Lincoln In Tokyo: At the Imperial Theater Japanese 
actors now present the most remarkable Americanization act 
yet to appear in Japan. Chojuro Kawarasaki, a Tokyo matinee 





Acme Radiophote 
idol, plays the lead in John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln.” 
Another actor blackens his face for the part of Lincoln's 
faithful manservant. Japanese playgoers pack the theater. 
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future peace” by concluding the Yalta 
agreement, which they termed a “black 
spot in modern diplomatic history.” 

€ Feb. 23 more demonstrations occurred 
at Chungking, Nanchang, and Shanghai. 
Seven members of the Control Yuan, one 
of the government’s five major branches, 
attacked the Yalta pact: A number of 
delegates to the National Assembly found 
it “contrary to the Atlantic Charter and 
all other declarations of the United Na- 
tions .. . We are determined to restore 
Manchuria to Chinese sovereignty.” 
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Japan: Ex-God on Tour 


The little man in quiet civilian clothes 
blinked through his thick-lensed glasses 
at the dirty-faced child. She stood in rags 
outside a smelly Japanese repatriation 
barracks, one of many women and chil- 
dren lined up to pay. homage to their em- 
peror, the living ex-Son of Heaven. Two 
months previously, Hirohito had denied 
his own divinity. Nevertheless, it was as 
if a god had deigned to speak to her. 

__ Are you cold?” he asked. She burst 
into tears. 

.The emperor had appeared among his 
people previously during an inspection 
of bomb damage just before the end of 
the war. But he had appeared as a god. 

week, he came as an awkward, shy, 
reserved human being in a two-day, 
meet-the-people tour of inspection that 


left a trail of shattered precedents and 


subjects. For the Japs were ac- 
tually allowed to keep their eyes upon the 
imperial presence as they bowed. They 
were not required to leave upper stories 
in all buildings and seats in streetcars to 
avoid being geographically higher than 


he. They could even speak to him infor- 
mally—although most were barely able to 
open their mouths. : 

“Are you working hard?” he asked one 
factory hand. The worker replied that he 
did his best. Once the emperor was forced 
to walk away in embarrassment because 
his presence had paralyzed a woman 
worker into speechlessness. Another tear- 
ful woman who ‘had lost her home ina 
fire-bomb raid, sobbed: “We know what 
hardships. the emperor is going through. 
He is suffering for us.” 

The emperor's tour encompassed the 
gutted factory and residential districts in 
Yokohama and. civilian and repatriation 
centers to the south. On the first day he 
brought along an imperial box lunch. Al 
Newman, NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
Tokyo, cabled this account of the pil- 
grim’s progress: 

The Unbelievers: “The imperial en- 
tourage resembled a middle-class funeral 
procession with the emperor reclining 
in the rear of a big, black, hearselike 
Mercedes-Benz sedan. The factory tours 
were brutally conscientious, although the 
emperor was looking the wrong way most 
of the time-and even mi the most 
exciting incident of the day when a forge 
worker's pants caught fire. ; 

“The monarch’s sole contact with GI’s 
came at a Yokohama truck plant, which 
happened to be across the road from a 
huge ordnance depot. With the usual 
American eagerness to view celebrities, 
grimy, good-natured soldiers liberally 
equipped with cameras.swarmed over the 
Mercedes like Japanese on the outside 
of a crowded streetcar. When the court 
official preceding his majesty tried to 
shoo them away, he was greeted by a 
crude ‘Ah, blow it out yer ears, bud,’ 


or the Army equivalent thereof. How- 
ever, the emperor overcame his early 
morning nervousness and faced the lenses 
unflinchingly.” 
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Yamashita: By the Neck 


The gallows stood hidden by green 
camouflage and trees in a weed-strewn 
cane field near Los Bajios, southeast of 
Manila. Three floodlights glared down 
on a rough wooden platform as American 
officers watched. At 3 a.m. on Feb. 23, 
a thickset, 6-foot Japanese mounted the 
thirteen black steps. He wore American 
GI suntan shirt and trousers, and a green 
fatigue cap. At his side marched an in- 
terpreter and a priest. Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita, stripped of his officer’s uni- 
form, had come to die by night. 

oe his. inept interpreter Yama- 
shita spoke for the last time: “Until now 
I am believing that I have tried to do my 
best throughout my army. As I said in 
Manila Supreme Court, that I have done 
with all my capacity, so I don’t ashame 
in front of God for what I have done... 
When I have been investigated in Manila 
Court, I have had a good treatment, kind- 
ful attitude from your good-natured of- 
ficers, who all the time protect me... 
God bless them . . . I will pray for the 
emperor's long life and his prosperity 
forever.” de we 

At 3:02, the trap was sprun: 
Yamashita’s néck woe broken. Dishonor 
able death was his sentence as a con- 
victed war criminal. Sewn into a blanket, 
his body went to an unmarked grave next 
to those of 5,000 Japanese soldiers whose 
atrocities Yamashita had failed. to halt 
during the siege of Manila. 
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Night Shift 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police last 
week announced they had broken a huge 
waterfront theft ring stretching from 
Halifax dockyards to Central Canada 
after a secret investigation that lasted six 
weeks. Goods were stolen mostly at night 
from Halifax dock sheds and sold to 
black-market buyers in Halifax, Montreal, 
and Toronto. The 
British textiles and Red Cross woolens 
bound for Europe. Their value was esti- 
mated to be hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, possibly $1,000,000. 
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The Red Spy Case (Part II) 


Moscow had a new best-seller this 
week. Its citizens were buying up 30,000 
copies of Dr. Henry DeWolf Smyth’s 
book, “Atomic Energy for Military Pur- 
poses.” The Russian edition includes the 
Soviet reply to Canadian Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s recent announcement 
on the leakage of secret information to an 
unidentified “foreign mission” (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 25), which describes the re- 
search and development of the atomic 


bomb without disclosing its production 


secrets. 
One reason for the big sales might 
have been that the Soviet reply on Feb. 
20, five days after King’s announcement, 
openly admitted that Soviet representa- 
tives in Canada had received secret in- 
formation on atomic energy and 
radio-location from Canadian 
citizens—though labeling it “in- 
significant.” In the reply, broad- 
cast over the Moscow radio, 
Russia also scolded Canada for 
disclosing the situation, contend- 
ing the procedure was “not com- 
patible with friendly relations.” 
The Russian Laughs: The 
Soviet statement claimed: 
@ In the last period of the war, 
Canadian friends of Russia 
“might have had talks” with So- 
viet representatives “on some 
technical matters, on military 
questions, and also on atomic 
energy.” 
@ Col. Nicolai Zabotin, Soviet 
Military Attaché in Canada, re- 
ceived from Canadian citizens 
“certain information of a secret 
character,” which did not inter- 
est the Soviet Union because it 
had been published, as in the 
pamphlets of “the American 
Smyth,” or because Russia had 
higher technical achievements 
of its own. 
@ Because of “the inadmissibil- 
ity” of the activities of Colonel 
Zabotin and certain members of 
his staff in receiving the informa- 
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tion, he had been recalled from Canada.* 
@ Neither the Soviet Ambassador nor 
other members of the embassy in Ottawa 
had any connection with the eqponag. 
@ The Canadian inquiry bore “no rela- 
tion to the interest of Canada’s security.” 
@ An “unbridled anti-Soviet campaign” 
by the Canadian press and radio had been 
encouraged by the government and was 
“aimed at inflicting political harm to the 
Soviet Union.” 

@ It was no coincidence that Mackenzie 
King had timed his announcement with 
the close of the United Nations Assembly 
in London. Apparently this was “some- 
thing in the nature of an answer to the 
unpleasantness caused to the friends of 
Mr. Mackenzie King by the Soviet dele- 
gate at the sessions of the General As- 
sembly.” (Next day Pravda, official Com- 
munist party paper in Moscow, charged 
that Canada was only attempting to 
minimize “failures” of Foreign Secretary 
Bevin of Britain at the recent UNO 
meeting. ) 

But It’s No Joke: Meanwhile, news- 
papers in Canada and the United States 
continued to confound their readers with 
an exotic mixture of fact, rumor, and 
fancy (see page 62). One widely accepted 
report was that Ivor Gosenko, an attaché 
at the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, was the 





®In Havana, two days earlier, Joseph E. Davies, 
r U mbassador to Russia, said: 
“Russia in self-defense has every moral right to seek 
atomic-bomb secrets through military espionage if 
grouse from such information by its former fight- 
in lies. 


former United States 


Boothe—Toronto Globe & Mail 
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man who tipped off the Canadian Gy, 
ernment last September when he believej 
his life was endangered because he wy 
to-be returned to Russia. 

In Washington, government officis 
tried to stem the rumors. President Ty, 
man said that security measures in th 
United States were adequate to proteg 
secret military information. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes insisted that (1) 
the “know-how” of the atom bomb is sil 
held exclusively by the United States, (2) 
no Americans are involved in the Canadj. 
an probe, either in Canada or at home 
and (8) no inquiry similar to Canada’s j, 
in prospect in the United States. 

Others were not so sanguine. Maj, Cen, 
Leslie Groves, head of the bomb project 
declared that the United States had log 
more atomic-bomb secrets in the last four 
weeks than during the entire wartime 
development. Other army sources said it 
was chiefly through loose talk at publi 
meetings. Rep. John S. Wood of Georgia 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac. 
tivities Committee, said the FBI was in 
the thick of the inquiry. The Senate 
atomic-energy committee, questioning the 
adequacy of the 1917 espionage act 


_ called in J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, 


General Groves, and James Mclnemey, 
chief of the espionage section of the 
Justice Department’s criminal division. 
Canada made no immediate official re. 
ply to the Russian statement, although 
press reports quoted “high authorities’ 
labeling the charges as “ridiculous.” Then, 
on Feb. 23, Justice Minister Louis St 
Laurent released a letter from the counsel 
of the investigating commission which 
noted the “serious nature” of “additiond 
evidence” already procured. It 
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stated that eleven men and two 
women were in custody for ques- 
tioning and additional persons 
might be detained. Although the 
commission hoped to make an in- 
D) terim report within three weeks, 
: ‘the reasons for proceeding in 
camera become more apparent 
every day.” 


N Day 


In the United States most re 
tailers put nylon stockings m 
sale without advance waming. 
This was supposed to discourage 
mob scenes, but didn’t. In Cana 
da, the women had a better 
break last week. Feb. 19 was 
picked as “N Day,” when retail- 
ers from coast to coast put on 
sale the first of 2,121,516 pairs 
of nylons. Canadian men and 
women reacted in typically con 
servative fashion. They queu 
up quietly and without demom 
strations. One Montreal woman 
was reported to have asked 4 
salesclerk on Feb. 20 if she had 
any silk stockings. When the 
clerk offered nylons, the cus 
tomer declined them and 
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. TOUGH JOB...TOUGH TRUCK 


And Rugged Internationals Have What It Takes 


Timber equivalent to 48 billion— 
48,000,000,000 —feet of lumber! That’s a 
typical one-year crop from America’s vast 
commercial forests. That’s 370 board-feet 
for every man, woman, and child. 


Yes, America is fortunate in its forests— 
fortunate in its wood resources for indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce and housing. 


America is fortunate, too, in the men 
who harvest the forest crop—men of reso- 


lute endurance, stout of arm and steady 
of eye. 


And working with these men every- 
where are powerful International Trucks 
that haul giant logs on steep grades over 


rough roads, to rivers, railroads and 
sawmills, 


Rugged Internationals of the timber 


trails deliver from three-quarters to all 
their engine power practically every work- 
ing hour—with the stamina, economy and 
ease of operation that have made Inter- 
national Trucks predominant throughout 
the heavy-duty field. 


In the last fourteen years civilian users 
have purchased more heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks than any other make. 


Heavy-duty Internationals are one part 
of the complete International Line—that 
provides the right truck of the right size 
for every job. 


And back of all Internationals are 
service facilities to match—a network of 
International Truck Dealers—a system of 
International Truck Branches that form 
the nation’s largest company-owned truck 
service organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


LISTEN TO 
“HARVEST OF STARS” 
EVERY SUNDAY! NBC NETWORK 
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West Texas oil fields the crude 

_& runs sour, meaning it is acid due 
@ marked sulphur content. This 
sour, acidulous oil is difficult to store 
= it will quickly corrode and eat 
through the steel walls of the tanks 
in which it is held for delivery to the 


‘Pipe lines. 


For years oil men sought an effective 
to protect these tanks from 
attack; a lining that would 
ther soften nor dissolve in con- 
tact with crude oil, nor disintegrate 
prematurely from corrosive attack 
by acids in this sour oil. 
Then a producer read (in an adver- 
tiement like this) how Goodyear’s 


tubber tank lining resisted the 
Ongest concentrations of hydro- 


chloric, sulphuric and other indus- 
trial acids. So he called in the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. After a 
complete chemical analysis, the 
G.T.M.’s recommendation was Reso- 
weld — a plastic lining developed by 
Goodyear Research that can be ap- 
plied by spraying. 


Two years ago a number of tanks 
were lined with a thin coat of Reso- 
weld — and those tanks have had no 
attacks of corrosion since. Recent in- 
spection showed no pinpoint perfo- 
rations, no ulcerous sore spots, 
because Resoweld had bonded itself 
to the metal, sealing every tiny 
crevice impermeably. 


It looks as though Resoweld may last 
three to five times longer than former 


linings, well repaying its original cost 
in elimination of maintenance and 
longer tank life. 


Resoweld can be used elsewhere, too, 
with equal economy on ceilings, 
beams and other surfaces exposed to 
corrosive attack. 


Remember, Resoweld is only one of 
several Goodyear products designed 
to give long-time protection against 
corrosion and abrasion from what- 
ever source. To find out which will 
serve you best, consult the G.T.M. 
Write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


FOR BELTING, HOSE, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, TANK 
UNING— built to the world’s highest quality 
standard, phone your nearest Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


Resoweld—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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You'll agree 
it’s Mellow as a | 
Sunny Morning’ ii 
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The rich, smooth flavor of SCHENLEY Reserve . . . Mellow 
as a Sunny Morning... is the result of quality 
ingredients skillfully blended. Those who appreciate. - 
the finest have made this America’s most widely 
enjoyed whiskey. Try it! Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% 
grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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At midnight on Feb. 18, the Argentine 
Army took control of all police to guaran- 


tee order and official neutrality in the last 
| days of the Presidential campaign. But in 


te of this move, politics were violent. 
Even while the army, believed to be 
| less favorable than the police to Col. 
D. Perén, was taking over, Peronistas 


| attacked an indoor meeting of democratic 


fe 


~ women in the Belgrano section of Buenos 


Aires. The women were pelted with rot- 
ten eggs and tomatoes as they arrived. 
During the speeches, the building was 
stoned. When the meeting was over, the 
Peronistas fired shots; the terrified women 
spent the night in the nearby Belgrano 
‘Club: The police claimed they were not 
strong enough to break up the attack; 
they were waiting for reinforcements. 
Then the democratic Presidential and 
Vice Presidential candidates, José P. 
Tamborini and Enrique Mosca, came 
back to the capital from a campaign 
tour. As 40,000 supporters gathered at 
the station to greet them, Peronistas 
broke through the police cordon. Some- 


ee 
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j Argentina: the Big Vote 


detachments patrolled the streets. Both 
Tamborini and Perén appealed to their 
followers to “vote honestly” on Sunday. 

In addition to a President and Vice 
President, the Chamber of Deputies and 
provincial legislatures were also to be 
elected. The legislatures, in turn, would 
elect national Senators. 

The Ballots Are Cast: Perfect weath- 
er on election day helped to bring out a 
record vote for the first presidential elec- 
tion in eight years: possibly 3,000,000 of 
the 3,559,992 registered males. (Women 
do not vote in Argentina.) Seventy per 
cent of those registered in Buenos Aires 
and the provincial capital of La Plata had 
voted by 2 p.m. Some voters had gath- 
ered at the booths as much as an hour 
and a half before they opened at 8 a.m. 
In one precinct, a 98-year-old man rode 
to the polls in an automobile. Then he 
was carried to the booth by two soldiers 
and cast his vote. 

The army was on watch everywhere, 
and the vote was completely quiet and 
orderly. Alfredo Palacios, Socialist leader 
and one of the strongest critics of the 
Farrell-Perén government, praised the 





Associated Press Radiophote 


Campaign by bullets: The people dive for cover in a Buenos Aires subway station 
as shooting greets Perén’s Presidential opponent, José P. Tamborini 


one in the crowd fired a shot and the 
police, described by an eyewitness as 
trigger-happy,” opened fire in return. 
wo persons were killed and 25 injured, 
five of them seriously. Democratic news- 
papers claimed that army control of the 
police had failed on its first day. 
Excitement was. high as last-minute 
Preparations were made on election eve. 
included raising of the state of siege 
for 48 hours, so that the vote could be 
cast under normal conditions. The army 
seemed to have the upper hand as cavalry 


manner in which the election was held 
and called a Tamborini victory _“un- 
questionable.” 

Until the long process of vote counting 
should be concluded, forecasts of po- 
litical leaders would provide the only clue 
to the results. Perén’s own prophecy, in 
a preelection speech, was somewhat pes- 
simistic. He complained of treachery 
among his supporters and said that his 
followers were as “poor as church mice, 
while the enemy has the gold of the 
oligarchs.” Peronista newspapers pre- 
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dicted victory but in terms markedly less 
optimistic than they had been using. 
Perén’s Labor party and the faction of 
the Radical party which supported him 
complained that provincial authorities 
were favoring the Democratic Union. 
The first cry of fraud was raised by the 
Peronista newspaper El] Laborista. 


Par 


Blocking Senor Aundés 


In August 1942, Spanish Ambassador 
Aunds informed Meynen (Erich Otto Mey- 
nen, former German Chargé d’Affaires in 
Argentina) that a secret Spanish-Argentine 
agreement had been made for supplying 
Argentina with ammunition powder “the 
execution of which would only be possible 
with German support.” 


This was how the State Department’s > 


blue book on Argentine-Nazi ties de- 
scribed the participation of Eduardo 
Aunds, then head of a Spanish commer- 
cial delegation, in Argentina’s alleged plot 
to get munitions via Spain. — 

Last week, Washington received its 
first substantial indication of support for 
the blue-book: findings from any Latin 
American country. Brazil withdrew its 
acceptance of Aunds as Spanish Ambas- 
sador and announced it would cooperate 
“to prevent a repetition of the Nazi-Fas- 
cist era.” Aunds would not even be per- 
mitted to land in the country, the state- 
ment added. 

To save embarrassment and possible 
demonstrations upon the Spaniard’s ar- 
rival, Foreign Minister Joao Neves da 
Fontoura explained: “We have asked the 
Spanish Chancellery to intercept Sefior 


Aun6s’s vessel.” 


oor 


| Break for a Bull 


Bullfighters are normally as jealous as 
prima donnas. But last week several lead- 
ing toreros treated Mexico City to a rare 
display of brotherhood. 

The bullfighters’ syndicate requires 
each torero to donate the proceeds of one 
afternoon’s work to charity. Manuel Rod- 
riguez, lithe young Spaniard better known 
as “Manolete,” who draws up to $45,000 
for a day’s stint, announced that he was 
unable to appear in a benefit for the bull- 
fighters’ hospital. He said he had a 
stomach-ache from eating hot Mexican 
mole. Physicians disagreed and the ‘syn- 
dicate suspended Manolete for a year. 

Angered by Manolete’s suspension, 
which they called high-handed, seventeen 
leading Mexican toreros, led by “Armill- 
ita” and Silverio, withdrew. They threat- 
ened to form a new syndicate run by “real 
fighters and not hangers-on.” 

Bullfighting fans were alarmed, for the 
dispute threatened to ruin one of the best 
seasons in years. But Manolete’s plight 
remained unsolved. He was allowed to 
appear in two more fights on the under- 
standing that he would donate one $20,- 
000 purse to the hospital. 
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Mrs. Eden, off on a holiday ~ 


Stopover: Mrs. ANTHONY EDEN, wife of 
the former British Foreign Secretary, ar- 
rived in New York on the Queen Eliza- 
beth en route to Barbados for three 
months of rest and sunshine. Mrs. Eden 
said she would stay in New York “long 
enough to get a pair of nylons.” Explain- 
ing her husband’s absence, Mrs. Eden 
said? “He promised me.a trip time after 


time, and he had all the trips during the’ 


war. Now I’m having one.” The Edens 
visited New York together in 1938. 


Cold Discomfort: Jose ITrursi, concert 
pianist, got-tired of bathing and shaving 
with cold water and sued his plumber 
for $3;000. He charged the plumber, 


George W. Kirman, with taking out his. 


hot-water heater for repairs a year ago 
and failing to return it. 


Does Not Choose . . . Jummy STEwart, 
movie actor, turned down a chance to run 
for the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. “I consider it a 
great honor,” he said, “but I think I'd 
better just keep on acting.” 


Withering? Georce BERNARD SHaw, 89, 
Irish playwright, thanked the city fathers 
of Dublin in a letter for offering him 
freedom of their city, adding that he 
couldn’t be there for the ceremony. “I’m 
too old to be present,” he wrote, “but 
there is so little of me left that it will 
hardly be missed.” 


Married: Prince Cart Jouan, 29, of 
Sweden, and Kerstin Wiykmanrk, 35, 
Swedish: journalist; in New York, Feb. 
19. Johan, now plain Carl J. Bernadotte, 
is working for the Anglo-Nordic Trading 
Co. in New York. Mrs. Bernadotte, a 





divorcee, met her husband at a party six 
years ago. 

Hank GREENBERG, 35, Detroit Tigers’ 
first baseman, and CaraL GimBEL Las- 
KER, 30, department-store heiress; in Sea 
Island, Ga., Feb. 18. Greenberg, base- 
ball’s highest paid player, was discharged 
from the Army last June with the rank 
of captain. His wife had obtained a di- 
vorce last month from Edward Lasker. 

EvizaABETH Ha.tseEy WHITFIELD, and 
Army Lt. Witit1AM M. Moran; in New 
York, Feb. 14. The bride’s first husband, 
Andrew Carnegie Whitfield, was de- 
clared legally dead at her request last 
December (NEwsweEEk, Feb. 11). Still 
listed in the Social Register as “absent,” 
he flew away in his private plane in April 
1938 and never returned.’ 





— 
Veronica’s spouse tolerates no ogling 


_ Slugger: No one was quite, sure whether 


VERONICA LAKE, movie actress, was patted 
or just ogled by a young.man named 
Seward Hewitt in the Stork Club, but the 
incident prompted her husband, director 
ANDRE De Torts, to hit Hewitt in the 
face séveral times, without giving him.a 
chance to rise from his chair. Sherman 
Billingsley, Stork Club owner, took sides. 
“Hewitt’s a nice kid,” he said. “De Toth 
was just playing the hero” 


One Epidermis: Atois Knapp, Chicago 
attorney, nudist, and president of the Amer- 
ican Sunbathing Association, outlined the 
ASA’s campaign for international nudity 
before leaving for an executive commit- 
tee meeting at the Princeton Club in New 
York. Knapp said world understanding 
depends upon people of all nations look- 
ing alike, which they cannot do with their 
clothes on. “We [nudists] have a large 
field before us,” he said. 


Fightin’ Words: CHARLEs BIcKForp, 
movie actor, who is reticent about his age, 
was named the adult answer to VAN 
Jounson, 29, bobby-soxers’ idol, by the 
Senior League, a group of —— 
San Francisco matrons. Bickford, they 
said, was “not only magnetic and manly, 
but credible.” 





, : = 
Sullivan wears a Hoover collar 
(left), -Hoover a soft one 


Anglers: ForMER PRESIDENT HERBERT 
Hoover, 71, and Mark SULLIVAN, 71, 


_ veteran newspaper columnist, were pho- 


tographed in Palm Beach before they 
boarded the yacht Nicoya. They’re off to 
do some serious fishing along the Atlantic 
coast. 


Died: RaymMonp LESLIE BUELL, 49, inter- 
national affairs expert; in Montreal, Feb. 
20. A former head of the Foreign Policy 
Association, Buell later became foreign- 
affairs adviser to Time, Inc. 

Tue Rev. Dr. C. M. SHELpDon, 88, 
Congregational pastor and author; in his 
home town, Topeka, Kans., Feb. 24. 
Forty years ago Dr. Sheldon literally gave 
to the world the. famous novel, “In His 
Steps.” The gift was inadvertent. Because 
of a flaw in the copyright, he never re- 
ceived a cent in royalties, though 23,000,- 
000 copies—more than any other 
except the Bible—have been sold. 

VicE ADMIRAL THEODORE S. WILKIN- 
son, 57, former commander of amphib- 
ious forces in the South Pacific; in Nor- 
folk, Va., Feb. 21. Wilkinson drowned 
when his borrowed 
car plunged off a 
ferry boat. His wife 
escaped before it 
sank. Chief of na- 
val eer at 
the start of the war, 
Wilkinson recently 
testified before the 
Pearl Harbor inves- 
tigating committee. 
He ——- re 
gressional M 0! 
Honor — three 
Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medals. 














HOLIDAY has struck a new and gay note in the American 


eb. mind, Its big pages, rich in color, are a parade of fresh ideas 
2 for getting more bounce out of life. Stimulating, zesty articles 
" on play, travel and fun awaken the holiday spirit. 

4. . HOLIDAY readers are in a spending mood. And it goes 
ts without saying —HOLIDAY readers have money to spend! 
yd ; 

00, 





The advertising pages of HOLIDAY are a gallery displaying 
many of America’s most distinguished products. 


‘HOLIDAY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA: 
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fastest with the photographic 


~ 


I" you want speed in handling your business 
routines, you want Recordak. A photographic 
system, Recordak does its work automatically 
... with the speed of light. 

If you want accuracy . .. and real economy... 
you also want Recordak. It makes photographi- 
cally accurate and complete records ... . for only 
a fraction of a cent per item. 


Recordak has done 
a magnificent job in banks 


For banks . . . thousands of them . . . Recordak 
microfilming has done three important things: 
it has provided unsurpassed protection for check- 
ing activities; it has made bookkeeping methods 
more efficient; it has enabled them to work at the 
highest level of accuracy in banking history. 


It has done great work 
in other fields... 


. .. in manufacturing . . . in retail selling... 
in insurance, education, libraries, hospitals .. . 
and in every other field to which its basic pho- 
tographic principle has been applied. 


Here’s what Recordak microfilming has done 
for railroading, for example: improved waybilling 
procedures . . . provided accurate and complete 
records at junction points. . . eliminated much 


clerical duplication in less-than-carload shipping. 


Here’s what it has done for manufacturing: 
cut clerical costs . . . speeded up the recording 


‘of payrolls, time cards, contracts, orders . . . pro- 


vided safer methods of storing drawings... effected 
almost unbelievable saving in file space. 

Here’s what it has done for retail selling: made 
salescheck billing possible—thus, speeded up col- 
lections, reduced adjustments, removed the cause 
of much customer dissatisfaction. 


And it can do 
just as much for-you 


A new, free book, “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong,” shows how successfully Recordak is 


‘being used by thousands of leading companies. 


Write for it. It will give you many ideas on how 
to improve your business routines with this sur- 
prisingly low-cost method. Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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REGORDAK 


Mail this coupon for FREE book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.. 


Please send me your book, “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong,”’ that shows how successfully Recordak 
is being used by thousands of leading companies, 


Name Ss 
Firm 

Street ws 

City. = 





RECORDAK . 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 








originator of modern microfilming 
-—and its uses in business systems 
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‘De-Pressure by Knife 


Surgery Cuts Down Hypertension 
by Relieving Blood-Vessel Spasms 


Ever since 1933, Dr. Max M. Peet of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has boosted surgery as 
the likely answer to one of the most seri- 
ous medical questions of middle age— 
high blood pressure. 

From the start, the “Peet nerve opera- 
tion,” in which fibers of the sympathetic 
nerve are cut to relieve spasms of the 
blood vessels and thus permit free cir- 
culation, met with stiff scientific resist- 
ance. Many conservative doctors called 
the operation too risky; others com- 
plained that it usually produced only 
temporary results. 

Last week, Dr. Peet backed “up his 
delicate technique with a report on 1,500 
operations performed at the University 
of Michigan. His conclusions: “No form 
of medical therapy has yet been shown 
to be as efficacious as surgical treatment 
in arresting the pernicious, progressive 
character of hypertensive disease, pro- 
moting improvement and increasing life 
span.” : 

The cases reported by Dr. Peet con- 
cerned only those called “essential hy- 
pertension”—high blood pressure that can- 
not be traced to any known disease. Of 


. the patients followed up through periodic 


visits, 57.5 per cent are living five to 
eleven years after the operation. At 
the end of the first five postoperative 
years, 64.8 of the entire number were 
alive. Ninety-five per cent of those who 
showed no symptoms of organic heart 
disease or disturbance of kidney func- 
tions or of the cerebral blood vessels 
have survived. 

Dr. Peet emphasizes the fact that sur- 
gery seldom brings about a cure and that 
it is not beneficial in all types of high 
blood pressure. But for the patient whose 
condition “has not yet progressed to evi- 
dent involvement of the heart, cerebral 
arteries, or kidneys,” it offers an excellent 
chance for “prolonged blood-pressure re- 
duction.” 


om 


For Flu Meningitis 


Influenzal meningitis, caused by the 
bacillus Hemophilus influenzae and not 
to be confused with true influenza, which 
is virus-produced, is a common and often 
fatal disease of young children. In the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, three Baltimore doctors, Margaret 
H. D. Smith, Paul E. Wilson, and Horace 
L. Hodes, reported that sulfa drugs to- 
gether with a rabbit antibody ‘serum are 
cutting down the mortality rates from 
this disease. Of the 28 cases so treated, 
24 recovered completely, two showed 
evidence of permanent damage to the 
nervous system, and two died. ; 





... and synthetically in a water tank 


Speed Anesthetic 


More than a year ago, a group of pen- 
niless young Swedish scientists set up 
shop in a rent-free air-raid shelter under 


Stockholm. With $25 donated b 
holm University, they bought iture 
and supplies. They borrowed instruments 
from institutions and private laboratories. 
As guinea pigs for their experiments, the 
used one another. Their objective: to lift 
the veil from the true nature of anesthesia 
and its effect upon the human organism. 
Last week, the two leaders, Nils Loef- 
gren, 30, and Begt Lundquist, 28, both 
organic chemists, revealed the first prac- 
tical result of their work in the dark, 
smelly subcellar. It is a new local an- 
esthetic, christened LL30, from the ini- 
tials of the discoverers. The drug, which 
has been clinically tested at the Karolin- 
ska Hospital by Dr. Torsten Gordh, chief 
anesthetist, is said to work 100 per cent 
faster than procaine (novocain) and -to 
have no nauseating or irritating after ef- 
fects. Dissolved in water, LL30 can be 
kept indefinitely without becoming toxic. 
It can easily be sterilized at high temper- 
atures. Commercial production of the 


Stock- 


new anesthetic, which is not yet on the 
market, will be handled by Astra, the 
Swedish chemical combine. 


| aa 


Tularemia Cut Short 


Another triumph for streptomycin, 
chemical cousin’ to penicillin, was 
chalked up last week. Seven men and 
women, wretchedly ill with tularemia,’ 
were swiftly and dramatically relieved by 
injections of this powerful mold, admin 
istered under the direction of Dr. Lee 
Foshay and Dr. A. B. Pasternack of the 
University of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine. 

“The disease usually causes 31 days of 
fever, 31 days in bed, a duration of four 
months characterized by buboes (painful 
swelling of glands), disability for three 
and one half‘ months, and healing time 
for primary lesions (sores) of 39 days,’ 
the doctors pointed out. With streptomy- 
cin, recovery time was reduced by more 
than half. 


Qo 


Women Only 


From the severe symptoms of the men- 
opause, chiefly uncomfortable hot flushes 
(also called “flashes”), injections of syn- 
thetic estrogen, the female hormone, offer 
some relief. But doses must be taken reg- 
ularly and tiresomely, often several times 
a day. - 

Now Dr. Raymond Greene of the Met- 
ropolitan Hospital, London, reports 2 
new synthetic substance which differs 
from the commoner stilboestrol and es- 
tradiol in that it has prolonged action. It 
is aa-di-(p-ethoxyphenyl)-B-phenyl bro- 
moethylene, shortened to DBE. One dose 
a week, according to Greene’s report m 
the British Modiee fesny. will stay hot 
flushes without producing nausea or 
situde. 
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®Bacterium tularense, transmitted to man by cet 
tain rodents—squirrels and rabbits—and by deer fies, 
stable flies, ticks,-and bedbugs. 








Speed creates profits for air cargo operators—speed 
on the ground as well as speed in the air. 


Fairchild engineers, planning the Packet to carry 
cargoes that no other transport can handle—made 
loading and stowing easy. They squared the fuselage. 
They gave it straight sides, a level floor and a horifontal 
ceiling. They split the fuselage tail into two doors 
which open the full width of the hold. They placed 
another door forward for access to up-front space. 


The result is an air freight transport that is easier 
to load than a boxcar. 


Cargo can be walked directly from truck or load- 
ing platform straight into the hold—no right angle 








The INSIDE Story of the Packet 





turns—to its allotted place on the floor. Straight- 
sided cartons snug up to the Packet’s straight-sided 
walls like building blocks. Cases can be lashed down 
quickly to the recessed tie-down fittings placed every 
20 inches on a floor designed for heavy loads. 


Here, then, are facilities for speed on the ground, 
vital factor in the distribution of perishables; a major 
element in the establishment of profitable air cargo 
operations. 


That is the inside story of the Packet. Fairchild 
engineers have again achieved ‘“‘the touch of tomor- 
row” in a plane built expressly for the dawning age. 
of “flying freight.” 


AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


axl AIRCHILD  ietcccerex 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Foirchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. e Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. ° Duromold Division, Jomestown,’N. Y. 
Foirchild Personal Plones Division, Dallas, Texas ° Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporetion, Jomoica, L.|., N.Y. - e Affitiate: Strotos Corporation, Babylon, L.1.,N.¥. 
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- Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: 






ning the Atlantic in 11% hours of 


is Pan American World Airways’ sch ‘for their new 





Lockheed Constellation. One-way passage $375... 


opening new horizons for American businessmen and 
vacationers. 


By flights like these Pan American World Airways pro- 
claim their air-progress; by using a Strathmore letter- 
head paper they show a knowledge of the importance of 
creating an all-around good impression. Choose a Strath- 
more letterhead paper to help your company meet its 
new horizons confidently. The Strathmore watermark is 
your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Alexandra Brilliant. 


No. 66 of a Series 
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SCIENCE | 


Stork Over the Pacific: 


A Baby Island Is Bom 


On Feb, 13 the crew of a British ship 
crossing Ramapo Deep noticed wate, 
some distance away bubbling and segt). 
ing. High-powered. glasses disclosed 4 
tiny black nucleus in the middle of g 
large disturbed area. Prudently the vesse| 
kept clear, but its watch officer noted its 
position—about 200 miles almost due 
south of the naval base at Yokosuka, 
Japan. 

Six days later a United States Navy 
patrol plane crossed the area and reported 
a geologic rarity: before the eyes of the 
startled fliers, an island was being bor, 
Last week end a NEWSWEEK correspond. 
ent became one of the first ever to attend 
the birth of an island. His report as tele. 
phoned to Tokyo: 











We took off from Yokosuka in a Navy 
Beechcraft piloted by Lt. J. Keller, with 
a photographer from the battleship Iowa 
aboard. Heading south we neared the 
Bayonnaise Rocks, a group of reefs none 
of which is higher than 32 feet above the 
water’s surface at high tide. Then we 
spotted steam and smoke about 8 miles 
northeast. : 

. Sure enough it was the new island-a 
pile of jagged dark brown rock with white 
vapor rising from it to a height of 500 
feet. The thickness of the steam cloud 
made it almost impossible to see the 
island clearly but it looked to be about 
300 feet in diameter and 100 feet high. 
We flew around it at an altitude of 50 
feet. On one side near the water line thick 
brown smoke was pouring out. The stench 
of sulphur was terrific. 

The position of the new island places it 
in the deepest part of the Pacific which 
runs there from 14,000 to 19,000 feet. 
It is virtually certain that the island is 
really the tip of a huge new volcano not 
300 miles from Fujiyama and _ possibly 
part of the same subterranean formation. 

The birth pangs of Island X probably 
account for the tremors felt in Tokyo 
the past few weeks. This is the earth- 
quake season in this part of the world, 
and there have been assorted sways up 
to 45 seconds in duration. One short, 
sharp shock on a night last week nearly 
sent this correspondent in a dive for cov- 
er. The rattling windows sounded like the 
first blast wave of a German buzz bomb. 

Questions yet unanswered in the case 
of mysterious Island X’s nativity: 

@ When and at what point will the baby 
isle start growing? ; 
@ Does its advent herald more serious 
earthquakes in battered Tokyo? 

@ Or is it possible the release of subter- 
ranean pressure represented by the crack 
in the earth’s crust and the subsequest 
formation of Island X may have sa 
Japan from an eruption of old Fuji i 











@ City ot Dan Manciseo 


A sleek golden yellow streamliner glides out of Chicago, and another 
out of San Francisco. In one day and two nights these famous Over- 
land Route trains span two-thirds of the continent... over the Rockies 
...skimming across Great Salt Lake on the spectacular Lucin Cause- 
way...through Reno and over the High Sierra. These are the finest, 
fastest trains between Chicago and San Francisco. 


If you have ridden the Streamliner City of San Francisco, you re- 
member the smooth gliding speed, the spacious cars and luxurious 
sleeping rooms, the superb food and service. It is like a fine hotel, 
on wheels. 

On the City of San Francisco (Chicago-San Francisco), the Day- 
lights and the Lark (San Francisco-Los Angeles) and the Sunbeams 
(Houston-Dallas), Southern Pacific tested many modern ideas in 
years of daily service. This experience gave us a head start in design- 
ing the trains to come. : 


iN 


tomorrows: 


Southern Pacific is planning more streamliners. We will have them 
on our four major routes as fast as conditions permit. These new 
Southern Pacific trains will be the finest the world has ever seen. 
Watch for them. 


Already we have announced plans for the Shasta Daylights, two 
magnificent new streamliners that will provide daily daylight service 
between San Francisco and Portland on our spectacular Shasta 
Route. Aboard these and our San Francisco-Los Angeles Daylights, 
you will be able to see almost the entire Pacific Coast by daylight. 
If you are planning a trip west, be sure your ticket reads Southern 
Pacific—route of the City of San Francisco, the Daylights, the Lark 
and the Sunbeams. 


Pp 
Ss The friendly Southern Pacific 












FOUR SCENIC ROUTES TO CALIFORNIA. GO ON ONE, 
RETURN ON ANOTHER. SEE TWICE AS MUCH! 
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ied Hospitality 


Te ’s a quality about William Penn that 
recalls the great days when men dined 
at quaint wayside inns and rolled their 
whiskey critically on the tongue... 
: Actually, it’s a genial, old-fashioned kiad 
' of goodness, both in flavor and fragrance, 
that one “meets. with too rarely in these hur- 
‘ried'times, and that comes of great skill and 
longexperience. Try William Penn. ..today. 
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Cruising With Corwin 

Norman Corwin, already several cups 
and a scroll ahead in the radio-awards 
field, branched out last week. On Mon- 
day, Feb. 18, Corwin and Bernard Rog- 
ers were named winners of the Alice M. 
Ditson award for a new short American 
opera. Titled “The Warrior,” the opera 
has Rogers’s music set to Corwin’s 1941 
radio version of the story of Samson and 
Delilah. Reward: $1,000 to Rogers, $500 
to Corwin, and a year’s option by the 
Metropolitan Opera, which may produce 
the work. 

That night Corwin also accepted the 
first “One World” award, presented by the 
Common Council for American Unity and 
the Willkie Memorial of Freedom House. 
Reward: a round-the-world trip patterned 
after Willkie’s famous global trip in 1942. 

Although transportation shortages be- 
set him, Corwin hopes to leave in the late 
spring. He will choose his own route, 
probably emphasizing China and Russia. 
He plans to make his trip longer than 
Willkie’s, and to return with enough ma- 
terial for a series of radio programs. Mean- 
time, he is working on the first all-Corwin- 
written-and-directed movie, “a noninter- 
national piece of fluff.” An Oscar next? 


Por 


Bennyphobia (CIO) 


Jack Benny, who recently spent $10,- 
000 in prizes to find out why people 
“can't stand” him (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 24, 
1945), had an unsolicited answer last 
week. The CIO, some of whose mem- 
bers are on strike against the: American 
Tobacco Co. for higher wages, sent a 
gag-minded picket line to NBC’s Holly- 
wood studios while Benny was on the air 
(Sunday, 7-7:30 p.m., EST). One of 


their placards read: “I can’t stand Jack 


Benny because he is sponsored by Lucky 
Strike.” Benny, meantime, happily out of 
range, was broadcasting om Palm 
Springs, 100 miles to the southeast. 


Saal 


The Family Gag 


“Berle-proof gags for sale—so bad even 
Berle won't steal them!” 

That modest advertisement appeared in 
Variety thirteen years ago. Milton Berle, 
the comedian with the prodigious appe- 
tite for his own and other people’s jokes, 
got in touch with the advertiser im- 
mediately. He was Irving Brecher, a shy, 
lanky $18-a-week usher who quit his job 
.when he discovered gags were salable. 
Berle paid’$50 for a whopping batch and 
used them all season while Brecher re- 
mained jobless and penniless. 

But Brecher was on the right track. 
Currently he is the lock-stock-and-barrel 
owner of a family comedy show, Life of 
Riley (NBC, Saturda , 8-8:30 p.m., EST). 

st week, with a healthy 17.0 Hooper 
rating, Riley nosed into the No. 2 Satur- 





Brecher, between gags 


day-night popularity spot, right behind 
Truth or Consequences. 

The switch from a Berle slave to the 
Life of Riley was a long one. After Berle, 
Brecher worked first on a Mickey Mouse 
magazine, collaborating on the side on the 
old “Easy Aces” film shorts, at $150 each. 
Then radio beckoned. Would Brecher do 
a show for Willie Howard at $125 a 
week? He would, and did. When it ended 
a chastened Berle put in a call for him. 
For 55 weeks Brecher turned out pecks of 
Berle gags—a stint that put him in the 
hospital. Then Hollywood summoned, 
and he settled down to movie scenarios. 

Relaxing With Riley: Comfortable 
in the sun, Brecher nevertheless let him- 
self develop a peeve over radio’s morbid 
family shows. His attempted correction 
was a show called The Flotsam Family, 
starring Groucho Marx as the belabored 
family head. Flotsam flopped. Then 
Brecher met William Bendix, the “dese” 
and “dose” movie actor. From the Flot- 
sam Family and Marx, Brecher switched 
to Riley and Bendix. 

The story of Riley is the story of 


Riley’s troubles—but this time told strict- 


ly for laughs. Chief twist is Riley’s great 
friend and confidant, the comic character 
Digby (Digger) O’Dell, an undertaker. 
But none of the twists is labored. After 
those 55 weeks with Berle, Brecher is re- 
laxing with Riley. Alan Lipscott, Ash- 
mead Scott, and Reuben Shipp write the 
scripts. Brecher brushes them up six 
weeks in advance of the broadcast, a 
startling innovation in a business that 
usually writes straight up to air time. 
Bendix doesn’t see the script until re- 
hearsal and has only to read his lines— 
not contribute gags—for his $2,500 a 
week. He doesn’t find it a “revoltin’ de- 
velopment” at all. Brecher looks at the 
Riley family as a labor of love—a luxury 
afforded by his long-term M-G-M con- 
tract. He even raises the writers’ salaries 
occasionally out of sheer jubilation. Hence 
with a good-sized cast to pay out of the 
$8,000 a week the sponsor, Teel, puts up, 
there isn’t much left—by radio standards 
—for Brecher to split with Uncle Sam. 


THE PRESS 


This Saucy Paris Weekly 
Is a Truly Gallic Fighter 


In Paris, the favorite political weekly is 
Le Canard Enchainé, which literally 
means “The Chained Duck.” Canard—the 
name also is Parisian slang for newspaper 
—was. started in 1916 as a protest against 
wartime censorship. Today, its sophisti-, 
cated tone reminds Americans in Paris of 
The New Yorker and Britons of Punch. 
But Canard is not quite either. It remains, 
primarily a newspaper of political pro- 
test, bold, saucy, and rapier-witted in the 
best French tradition. Toni Howard of 
Newsweek's Paris bureau shows why 
Canard is a weekly sell-out on Paris 
newsstands: 





In the midst of the printers’ strike that 
shut down Paris newspapers a fortnight 
ago, Le Canard Enchainé made one 
dramatic ‘appearance. Mme. Jeanne 
Maréchal, director of the paper and 
widow of its founder, Maurice Maréchal, 
explained: This was no “scab” issue; Can- 
ard had agreed to the printers’ demand 
for higher pay. But Minister of Informa- 
tion Gaston Deferre ruled otherwise. He 
pulled Canard’s 529,000 copies—largest | 
weekly circulation in France—off the 
newsstands and slashed the weekly’s 
paper allotment 10 per cent for —— 
government-imposed wage ceilings an 
negotiation procedure. 

When all the printers returned to work 
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y Le Canard Enchainé 
Sly digs from Canard: Top, Gouin tries 
to reach de Gaulle’s hat hook; bottom, 
le grand Charles and the little people 
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You can when you select Lustron* for 
your product material. - 


For Lustron combines, as no other 
plastic does, fresh luxury appeal with 
bargain basement prices. Here are gem- 
like colors, lustrous surfaces, useful 
physical properties ...at lower cost 
than any other thermoplastic. 


Then remember that with Lustron you 
get these other economical factors: 


1. Lightest in weight among all compea- 
rable plastics (and 1/5 the weight of 
usual alternatives ... lighter even than 
magnesium), it delivers more material per 
pound. 


2. No loss; reusable scrap enables your 
pound of raw materials to mean a 
pound of finished product. 


3. No extra machining or finishing costs; color, 
finish, design are inherent in molding. 


4. Molded in lowest cost, highest speed 
mass production methods. 


Add all this to its full range of eye- 
appealing colors (including trans- 
parent), superior chemical and water 
resistance, excellent electrical proper- 
ties, dimensional stability ... and you 
understand why this Monsanto poly- 
styrene, Lustron, is ‘‘leader in the low 
cost field.’’ For more information 
on Lustron, write, wire or phone: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
; 
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PLASTICS 


CEEVIND INDUSTRY... .WHICH SERVES MAMKIND 
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the next week with no wage: increases, 
Canard, its circulation forced back to 
476,000, blistered Deferre: “If he gets in- 
digestion eating his bouillabaisse, our cir- 

ation will be cut again . . . Imagine 
what would happen if he got a spot on 
his necktie.” 

Then, in mock penance, Canard apolo- 
gized for everything, including the 
weather, and, in one of its famous “inside 
reports,” blandly praised the government 
for reducing the toilet-paper supply of a 
café owner who had overpaid his lava- 
tory attendant. 

Such deadpan satire is Canard’s stock 
in trade. In the issue yanked off the news- 
stands, Canard had ridiculed the econ- 
omy program of Félix Gouin, General 
Charles de Gaulle’s successor as Presi- 
dent, in a three-column story. Its theme: 
“Massive Reductions Already Obtained 
in Food Supplies.” 

Butterflies and Angels: Canard’s 
numerous cartoons are the kind that 


. Frenchmen like to clip and carry in their 


wallets. Most popular are those of Jean 
Eiffel, -a talented young ex-Maquisard 
(underground fighter), who enlivens his 
sketches of de Gaulle, Léon Blum, Mau- 
rice Schumann, and other French leaders 
with symbolic touches—butterflies hover- 
ing about the head of de Gaulle (The 
Flower of France), and angels’ wings 
and a halo for the long-faced, solemn 
Schumann, a leader of the Popular Re- 
publican party. 

Canard and Eiffel have had a barrel of 
fun with de Gaulle’s 6-foot 2-inch, board- 
stiff frame, his pompous speech, and his 
messianic bent. en de Gaulle pro- 
claimed himself above parties, Canard 
gave the general airplane wings for arms 
and pictured him flying high over the 
heads of pitifully small; earthbound 
Frenchmen. Eiffel’s Marianne is not 
the traditional buxom peasant maid; 
instead she is a slip of a girl who wears 
a Liberty cap labeled Four and em- 
barrasses French politicians with her 
childlike bluntness. Once, during the 
referendum, Eiffel had’ de Gaulle asking 
little Marianne what kind of a Parliament 
she wanted—“one chamber or two?” “I'd 
rather have one chamber and a kitchen,” 
Marianne replied, in a pointed reference 
to the housing shortage. 

Twelve Wise Men: Canard’s editor- 
in-chief is Pierre Benard, boss of a staff 
of twelve writers and cartoonists. Every 
Saturday at 5 p.m. they meet in an office 
in the big building that also houses 
Franc-Tireur, Combat, France-Soir, and 
other big Parisian dailies for which most 
of Canard’s staff also work. In an almost 
funereal atmosphere, Benard and his col- 
oe go over the week’s news, soberly 
pick out absurdities, and try to set a 
theme for the forthcoming edition of 
Canard. Then. they adjourn over the 
week end. On Monday night they meet 
for a final sifting of story and cartoon 
ideas. Most of the articles are written 
on Tuesday, the day before the paper 
reaches the newsstands. _ 

Since early in 1945 de Gaulle, the pop- 


ular Republicans, parties farther to the 
right, clericals, and the Army have drawn 
most of Canard’s shafts. But Benard and 
his staff disclaim any leftward leanings 
They cite their lampooning of Commu. 
nist and Socialist party follies and, if stil} 
accused of reddish tinge, throw up their 
hands in mock horror and exclaim: “It’s 
our readers who are leftist.” 

Occasionally, ‘too, Canard veers into 
distinctly nonpolitical but no less Gallic 
comedy. One recent anecdote: A French 
gil, sitting amid several American sol. 

iers in a dark movie house, sudden} 
shouted: “Remove your hand, soldier!” 
Then, in a whisper, she hastily added: 
“Not you.” 








Deer, Deer: After a day without news 
in the White .House press room, this 
trophy of the hunt ended up aping its 
friends, the reporters and photographers. 





Two-Way Road 


In Southern Korea last week, Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodge, commander of the Amer- 
ican occupation forces, read the dispatch 
from General of the Army MacArthur in 
Tokyo. It was a routine request to admit 
one Anatoli Varshavski, correspondent of 
the Soviet news agency Tass, to the area 
under Hodge’s command. 

Back to Tokyo went the reply: “We 
will welcome Mr. Varshavski in South 
Korea when American correspondents are 
permitted to go above the 38th parallel 
[the Russian zone].” - 


, a 


I Spy 

Like a hefty beagle leading. the pack, ’ 
Drew Pearson, the syndicated columnist, 
had first sniffed the Red-spies and atoms 
(Newsweek, Feb. 25). But having de- 
termined to outsniff Pearson, the Cana- 
dian and American press was epee 
this week from a fortnight’s orgy of cl 
and dagger fiction, fantasy, and fulmina- 
tion, speckled with a fine spray of fellow- 
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traveler whitewash. Seldom had so many 
ducked so few facts. 

Canada’s newspapers produced the 
worst spysteria, atomitis, and plain bad 
reporting. In the United States, Hearst 
papers were naturally most excited; PM 
stuck its head deepest in the sand. 


Beasties and Ghoulies: Canadians 
worked “authoritative sources” off their 
feet. The Canadian Press serviced 5,000 
words a day on the spy cases. North-of- 
the-border tidbits: There is a pigeonhole 
labeled “Canada” deep in the Kremlin’s 
vaults; a Red Mata Hari is married to a 
high Canadian officer. The Montreal Ga- 
zette suddenly decided that the_case of 
the missing radium at the Eldorado Min- 
ing & Refining Co. (NEwsweeEk, Feb. 
25) was a case of missing uranium, des- 
tined for Russia. (It wasn’t.) The Wind- 
sor Star did even better. It hawked “a 
missing international mystery man,” Boris 
Pregel, who was very much in evidence 
in New York, busy issuing statements for 
publication. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail wove in- 
trigue around one Gregori Popov, whom 


, Ottawa police had picked up off the side- 


walk at 3:30 one morning. Popov, a mem- 
ber of the Russian Embassy staff, had a 
revolver and $600 on him. “Police could 
not reconcile his station and rank [mili- 
tary attaché] with his behavior,” The 
Globe and Mail said darkly. But the po- 
lice said: “He acted just like any other 
drunk.” 

The Toronto Star, long noted for its So- 
viet sympathies, flip-flopped -faster than 

Communist party line. 

South of the border, The New York 
Journal-American, trained to look for 
spies everywhere, thundered: “Root 
Them Out.” Most. United States coverage 
of the story, however, was more moder- 
ate, although the State Department took 
oo whipping from both right and 


Joe, Fellow Traveler: When the 
Russians on Feb. 20 issued their state- 
ment confessing involvement and scold- 
ing the Canadians for being unfriendly 
about it (see page 46), American and 

adian papers snorted loudly—and al- 
most collectively. The notable exception 
was Ralph Ingersoll, editor of PM, re- 
cently returned from some Army cloak- 
and-daggering himself. 

On Monday, Feb. 18 (Sunday, Feb. 
17, by PM press time), Ingersoll’s edito- 
rial “Lead in the Keel,” led the tabloid. 

cerpts: “If it isn’t one damn thing it’s 
another! . . . along comes the Big Cana- 
dian Spy Scare . . . Tcht, tcht—what a 
pother! . . . But what has ha pened? ... 
Personally, I haven’t the slightest idea 
-+ Is it supposed to be big news that 
One power spies on and steals ‘military 
secrets’ from yp ore <a ac ay rs 

ce gets p . Is anybody sure 
that that stuff wasn’t fed the Russians? 
.++ What's called for now is a frank talk 

: _ i Department.” 

Y 4ngersoll time, this was two days 
ahead of Moscow. . 















You can learn a lesson from your ¢x- 
servicemen friends. Accustomed to the 
GI foot comfort of wider shoes, they're 
now insisting on BATES ORIGINALS 
- because invisible extra width across the 
' ball of the foot makes them “Slipper-Free \ 
Where Your Foot Bends” ... for easier 
walking. 
Well-groomed walking, too, because 
| Bates Originals combine smartness with 5 
comfort on a scale you've never enjoyed 
before.° 
So your choice of BATES ORIGINALS 
is simply a matter of your favorite style | 
.. since every pair will give you tops in 
comfort and dollar value. Most styles from 
$6.50 through $10.50 in the U.S.A. 
Made in Webster, Massachusetts 
since 1885 

















“SLIPPER-FREE 
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FOOT BENDS” 


COPYRIGHT 1946 — BaTK<s SHOE COMPANY 
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Wyatt’s Plan for $6,000 Houses 
- Runs Into Building Cost Trouble 


Mass Production of Homes 
Might Keep Prices Within Limit 
Unless Union Rules Interfere 


~ Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt, who 
has set a two-year goal of 2,700,000 new 
homes (NEwsweEeEK, Feb. 18), wants to 
keep most of them under $6,000. The 
program is primarily to aid veterans, an 
estimated 84 per cent of whom cannot 
afford to pay more. But a NEWSWEEK 
check of key-areas last week showed that 
what they can build for $6,000 in metro- 
politan centers is discouraging indeed. 

€ In Detroit $6,000 won’t buy more than 
“an overgrown two-car garage with a 
table and stove”—not counting the cost 
of land. It would have no basement and 
no attic. It Would be cold and damp in a 
climate where $7,200 is regarded as the 
minimum for livable quarters. Zoning 


laws would force its construction in un- . 


desirable sections. ; 
@ In Topeka, Kans., it takes $6,500 to 
buy a five-room house with a living room 
that will barely take a 9 by 12 rug. In 
Boston the four-year-old four-and-half- 
room bungalows built for war workers at 
$5,500 to $6,000 now bring $8,500 to 
$9,000. 
@ In Chicago it takes $7,000 to build a 
900-square-foot frame house of four-and- 
a-half to five rooms, and zoning laws per- 
mit frame buildings in only about 15 per 
cent of the residential area. 
@_In the New York area the cost is $10,- 
000 to $12,000 for 1,000-foot floor space, 
and zoning restrictions often prevent 
building less. 
@ In Dallas, Philadelphia, Spokane, and 
Minneapolis, houses plan for $6,000 
generally have but one bedroom. In San 
Francisco, it takes $6,500 to buy a four- 
room house that would have cost $3,785 
in 1941. 

The Featherbed Barrier: At present 
the veteran can get adequate housing at 
$6,000 only in smaller communities where 


labor costs—30 per cent of the total price © 


—are cheaper. In Albuquerque, N. M., 
he can get five rooms, 1,000 feet of floor 
space, central heating, and standard facil- 
ities. He can do as well in Raleigh, N. C. 
But the bulk of veterans are concentrated 
in the big cities. 

Plainly, if Wyatt sticks to his $6,000 


limit—and surveys indicate that anything . 


more expensive would freeze out half the 
country’s prospective new home buyers— 
ways must be found to cheapen construc- 
tion costs. American industry lessens unit 
costs by mass production. But the home- 


building industry is still largely on an 
anachronistic, entrepreneur, single-con- 
tractor basis. And it is hamstrung with 
zoning regulations and unnecessary “fea- 
therbedding” union requirements im- 
posed to make the job last longer and 
cost more. 

One answer is prefabrication. Wyatt 
has recognized that by assigning 850,000 
units of his 2,700,000 “target” to prefabs. 
His program calls for expansion of the 


industry by guaranteeing its market and ° 


underwriting its profits. If he succeeds he 
must still get the unions and zoning 
boards to waive their restrictions. 
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New developments in prefabrication it. 
self are appearing rapidly: 
@ R. G. Le Tourneau, Peoria, IIl., build. 
er of earth-moving machines, brought to 
Washington his mammoth, pneumatic. 


' tired “Tournalayer” that will “lay” a four. 


room, 24- by 30-foot reinforced-concrete 
house in 24 hours. It pours cement into 
forms at the factory, carries them to the 
site, and puts them in place. 
@ Shipbuilder Andrew Jackson Higgins 
came to Washington with samples of 
“Thermo-Namel,” a low-carbon steel coy. 
ered with porcelain enamel, and offered 
to build “ratproof, termiteproof, fireproof 
timeproof” 1,000-square-foot houses to 
sell for $4,250 and heat for $2 a month. 
He would make “Thermo-Namel” jn 
structural units to be filled, on the site, 
with a new cement material called “Ther- 
mo-Con.” Higgins is angling for a govem- 
ment war plant in New Orleans where he 
claims he can turn out 500 homes a day. 
The Homeless Millions: Prefabri- 
cation isn’t the only answer to the $6,000 
question. Builders agree $6,000 will buy 





In 24 hours this mammoth “house-laying” machine . . . 





. .. will pour a four-room concrete house like this 


















Peacetime trade with countries overseas 
has begun to flow in and out of Pacific 
coast ports—all the way from Van- 
couver, B.C., to California. : 
‘Traditional friends since long before 
the war, America and Australia find 
themselves on an even more cordial 
footing. This friendship, according to 
Great Northern Railway’s Foreign 
Department, has stimulated a growing 
demand in Australia for America’s 
products of convenience and comfort. 

At the same time, Australians are 
counting on supplying American mar- 
kets with more of their own products. 

Great Northern—an “old hand” in 
Pacific trade—welcomes inquiries on 


import and export shipping between _ 


the United States and Australia. 


G. N. provides fast, dependable 3 


transportation to principal Pacific 
coast gateway ports. . 


Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 


’ Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 
New v. ™ BURN 4 


nois, or Great Northern freight traffic 
representatives in more than 50 cities in 
the United States and Cana 
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SyDNEY—principal seaport of Australia and capital of New South Wales. One 
of the largest steel-arch bridges in the world spans its fine, modern harbor. Sydney 
is also an important center of manufacturing, commercial and banking activity. 


‘GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Wide World 


Quill would rather be called a Red by a rat than vice versa 


more in ordinary-type houses if these are 
put up in lots of 50 or more. But con- 
struction in such volume requires assured 
sources of materials, which are still a bot- 
tleneck. Wyatt has asked Congress for 
$600,000,000 to subsidize scarce materials. 

Stopgap solutions are being offered to 
tide the country over until the time when 
either prefabrication or mass production 
becomes possible. Jack Harris, racing col- 
umnist for The Hobo News, suggested: 
Line up surplus ships along the Hudson 
River and use them as homes for New 
York veterans. To his surprise the Nation- 
al Housing Agency thought his proposal 
had “ant possibilities” and ordered it 
investigated. Meantime a Navy LST 
brought 175 Quonset huts to Brooklyn 
for use as temporary housing. 

Howard S. Palmer, president of the 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, offered 100 old freight cars to the 
city of New Haven for remodeling into 
four-room apartments. 
’ The problem is urgent: At the latest 
estimate, 1,200,000 families were living 
doubled-up with relatives and friends. 
Even if they stay there, new marriages 
and the return of veterans will make 
3,000,000 new homes needed by 1947 to 
keep the housing situation at its present 
unsatisfactory level. 


rom 


Housing Today's Pioneers 
At the National Sportsmen’s Show in 


New York a prefabricated log cabin went 
on exhibit last week. Built of 4-foot sec- 


‘tions bolted together, it can be expanded 


or rearranged at will. The logs are peeled 
—to avoid transporting termites—and 
planed smooth inside. The builder, 
Adirondack Log Cabin Co. of Camden, 
Maine, promises three-to-four-week de- 
livery. The price: $472 for one room, or 
$3,049 for six rooms and two baths, not 
including plumbing fixtures. 


Red Mike Quill 


Michael Quill, quick-tempered presi- 
dent of the CIO Transport Workers Un- 
ion, has been in a fight of one kind or 
another since he was 15, when along 
with his seven brothers and three sisters 
he joined the Sinn Fein rebellion in his 
native County Kerry, Ireland. 

Mike broke his hip in a fall from a cliff 
in eluding the Black and Tans. He still 
limps and still carries the blackthorn 
stick he had when he got off a ship in 
New York on St. Patrick’s Day, 1926. 
Then he went to work at 55 cents an 
hour digging gas mains for the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. Later he became a 
change clerk in an IRT subway booth. In 
1934 he and eleven others organized the 
transport union. 

Last week Quill was up against a for- 
midable opponent—the old thunderer, 
John L. Lewis, who was trying to raid 
Quill’s union with his United Mine Work- 
ers’ District 50. Just back in the AFL, 
Lewis invited the AFL Federation of 
Municipal Transit Workers—which claims 
5,000 members—to join forces against 
Quill. Quill retorted with a threat to strike 
New York’s subway, bus, and streetcar 
network if he didn’t get sole bargaining 
rights or a: chance—by election, arbitra- 
tion, or mediation—to prove he has a ma- 
jority of the 32,000 city-employed transit 
workers. It was his second strike threat in 
80 days. The first caused Mayor William 
O’Dwyer to overrule Transportation Com- 
missioner Charles P. Gross’s decision to 
sell three city-owned power plants to 
Consolidated Edison. Last week the sec- 
ond prompted O’Dwyer to ask CIO Pres- 
ident Philip Murray for help in restrain- 
ing the wild Irishman. District 50’s leaf- 
lets termed Quill “a political baboon.” 

A Red by Any Name: Baboon or 


not, Quill has year in, year out, swung. 


with apelike dexterity along the double- 
reversible Communist party line. Stocky 


. 


and red-faced, he charms many a Catho. 
lic co-religionist with endless disquis. 
tions, in thick Irish brogue, on the ex. 
ploits of his mighty Gaelic forebears, He 
has managed to get elected and reelected 
as city councilman. To one heckler he 
snapped: “I'd rather be called a Red by 
a rat than a rat by a Red.” 

A fortnight ago a Brooklyn priest chal. 
lenged Quill to declare: himself either 
Catholic or a Communist. “You cannot be 
both,”*said the Rev. William J. Smith, 
“New York’s Catholic Irish . . . should 
not be beguiled by a brogue . . . An Irish 
Communist is a contradiction in terms.” 

If so, the boss American Communist, 
William Z. Foster, is such a contradiction, 
his parents were pious Irish Catholics, 
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Up Prices! 

The OPA last week announced a new 
schedule of mill price ceilings on low. 
cost cotton goods. On scarce, low-cost 
fabrics used in dresses, shirts, overalls, 
and other hard-to-find drygoods, it 
granted a 5 per cent “incentive increase.” 
It also boosted cotton-textile price ceil- 
ings by 3% cents a pound. 

As a result, the retail price of clothing 


.probably will go up a little, the OPA 


acknowledged, along with a rise in the 
price of food. But as a move to keep 
clothing prices somewhat in line, the 
Department of Agriculture reduced the 
price of government-owned wool 8 to 5 
cents a pound. 

Manufacturers feel that the new cotton 
price schedule will not be enough to 
bring much of a step-up in production. It 
may unfreeze some of the shirts and un- 
derwear hitherto withheld from the mar- 
ket. But the trade in general is awaiting 


- additional price orders before committing 


itself on deliveries. Any rise in output of 
clothing that does result would take three 
or four months to reach retailers’ shelves. 


Significance ——~ 


Although many prices are going up, 
business opinion, as measured by 
stock market, concluded that profits 
would suffer. The market “shake-out” 
that some experts had held was long 
overdue, arrived this week. By Monday, 
Feb. 25, the Dow-Jones industrial stock 
average closed at 187.23, 17.18 points 
below the Feb. 16 average. Cash trading, 
effective for the last month, had resulted 
in a thinner market and more rapid 
changes, up and. down, than 
Business planning had presumed large 
volume production in 1946, which now 
might not be realized because of the 
steel shortage. 

However, the OPA promised the new 

ice policy would be applied quickly, 
ecuwins an end to the bureaucratic 
practice of denying manufacturers price 
relief by delay—a commpa. complaint. 

An example of delay’... cited in New 
Haven last week by--ttobert A. Seidel 
vice president and comptroller of the 
W. T. Grant Co., a chain-store organiz 
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tion: A large manufacturer of work socks 
tried for nine months to get a profitable 

soe, The OPA held he wasn’t entitled 
to consideration because he hadn’t been 
operating at a loss. (He had been work- 
ing on government contracts.) So he put 
80 per cent of his machinery in grease, 
laid off 80 per cent of his help, and be- 

an producing a “new” item, dress socks, 
for which the OPA permitted him to 
charge a price that paid a profit. 
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Jet Plane for United 


United Airlines this week ordered a 
so new that the Glenn L. Martin 
Co. has not yet assigned it a model num- 
ber. Outwardly resembling the Martin 
303, of which United has 35 on order 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 4), the plane has two 
General Electric kerosene-burning en- 
gines which couple the pull of gas turbine- 
driven propellers with the push of jet 
propulsion. Cruising speed is nearly 400 
miles an hour with an 11,500-pound pay- 
load. Beginning next year United will 
test the plane on eight-hour transconti- 
nental cargo runs, with passenger service 
to follow. 
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AP-38 of Her Own 


This is the one about a woman who 
bought a P-88 and flew it home. The Los 
Angeles Times last week told the story: 
Miss Nadine Ramsey of Long Beach, 
Calif, flew P-38s as a member of the 
Wasps (Women’s Air Force Service 
Pilots) and always wanted one of her 
own. When she heard the War Assets 
Corp. was selling surplus planes at King- 
man, Ariz., she went there, paid $1,250 
for a plane which originally cost about 
$165,000, gassed it up, aa took off. 


Almost Hidden Surplus 


A Marine Corps general proposed last 
week that veterans be given a 50 per cent 
discount, and top priority, on one-fourth 
of all surplus government property. Maj. 
Gen. G. B. Erskine, Retraining and Re- 
employment Administrator, made the 
suggestion at the American Legion con- 
ference on veteran employment in 
Washington. 

Such a program might go far to end 
the disillusionment thousands of veterans 
have suffered in trying to buy surplus 
goods. Hopelessly tangled with red tape, 
they have shuttled from bureau to bureau, 
filled out endless forms, and frequently 
gone home empty-handed. A NewswEEK 
survey found some of the reasons: 

@ Present regulations do not permit vet- 
erans to buy for personal use—only for 
business. This makes no sense to veterans 
who see fleets of Army cars rusting in 
flooded lots and read about other cars be- 
ing dumped off cliffs in the Pacific. Auto- 
mobiles are by far the most sought item; 
more than 570,000 applications for cars 
have been filed. In the New York area 
100 staff cars were available to meet 
20,000 requests from veterans. 

@ Even when buying for a business, vet- 
erans must pay a price fixed by the War 


Assets Corp. If no deal: is made at the | 


official price, often a middleman may 
then buy the article as junk and resell it 
to the veteran. 
@ Federal and state agencies get first 
choice of all surplus, ahead of all veter- 
ans. Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wy- 
oming has a bill pending which would 
let the veteran buy for personal use, 
ahead of state agencies. 

How Red the Tape: Lt. Gen. Ed- 
mund B. Gregory, wartime Quartermas- 
ter General who recently took charge of 
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surplus disposal as chairman of the new 
War Assets Corp., is trying to eliminate 
some of the tape blocking the. vet- 
eran. Typical pre-Gregory incidents 
which had built up veterans’ resentment: 
@ A Seattle man wanted a command car 
but couldn’t afford the $747.47 ceiling 
price. When the car wasn’t sold a dealer 
ot it at a price low enough to sell it to 
e same veteran for $495—and make a 
profit. ey 
@ A. M. Ferguson, a Coast Guard flier, 
went to Los Angeles to get tools for his . 
cement business. Shunted from SWPC to 
Navy to RFC te other offices, he gave up 
after six hours and went home. 
@ In Chicago, 1,200 servicemen gathered 
at the Hotel Sherman hoping to buy 182 
trucks advertised for sale. The trucks 
were rim-deep in water in a vacant lot 


‘and didn’t look worth the price asked. 


Veterans bought only 50; dealers will get 
the rest as junk. 
€ Herman Ehrlich of Brentwood, L. I, 


an Army doctor back in private preety 


. wanted to buy surplus medical equi 


ment. He filled out 22 forms in quintupli- 
cate. Weeks later Ehrlich received 22 
identical letters from the RFC. The cer- 
tification had been received, they all 
said, but requests on file pen the 
goods available. 
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Harvey Boy 


Back in the "70s Fred Harvey, railway 
mail clerk who had worked up, opened 
the first Harvey House restaurant in the 
old Santa Fe depot in. Topeka, - Kans, 
Train travelers liked it. The system 
spread. Last year the Harvey System, 
swollen to include hotels, retail stores, 
terminal restaurants, and dining- cars, 
grossed more than $37,000,000, accord- 





Phantom Je&p: This X-ray picture, taken by the Eastman 
. e University of Rochester, used four 7-foot 
sections of film: The film was mounted on a backdrop behind 
@ jeep. The X-rays, coming from a laboratory 60 feet away, 





first had to penetrate the closed door of the laboratory, the 
atmosphere, and the jeep itself. After 90 minutes’ exposure 
almost every part of the jeep was visible, from headlight fila- 
ments to the fuel level in the gas tank under the seat. 
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ing to the first financial report it ever 
made public. Last week the system got a 
new president—Byron S. Harvey Jr., just 
turned 48, whose father stepped up to 
board chairman to make room. 

Byron Sr., son of Fred, didn’t bestow 
such a pluin on his own son without mak- 
ing the young man work for it. When 
Byron Jr. finished college his father 
wouldn’t give him a job unless he could 
produce a letter of recommendation from 
some other employer. Byron Jr. pushed a 
stock truck for a Chicago firm, became a 
crack salesman, got the letter and a $15- 
a-week clerking job with Harvey, and by 
1936 had worked up to vice president. 
His biggest kick came when M-G-M gave 
him a bit part as an Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe brakeman in its film glorifying 
the “Harvey Girls.” 
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in diameter. The shears are effective for 
lumbering soft woods on level 

when subsequent handling, such as buck- 
ing and stripping of branches, is highly 
mechanized. 

Tuink Macuine—Keeping track of res- 
ervations, and training personnel for that 
job, is one of the airlines’ biggest head- 
aches. In Boston, American Airlines will 
try out a “televisor” that automatically 
indicates available seats for sixteen days 
ahead. The agent sets a row of switches 
for the requested date and flight. A green 
light flashes if space is free, a red light if 
all seats are taken. American says the 
machine, which handles 9,999 flights and 
can be expanded indefinitely, will be 
made available to any airline that wants it. 

Om AND WaTER—The Glidden Co. has 
developed a water-mix oil enamel to sup- 





With a 60-ton bite these shears slice through a tree 


New Products 


Ciotnes THaT BREATHE—Aerobond, 
developed at the University of Michigan, 
makes possible lightweight, cold- and 
waterproof garments that are porous one 
way. Perspiration can escape, but no 
moisture can get in. The substance, com- 
posed of aerogel waterproofed with silane 
and bonded with latex, can be sprayed on 
or spread as a paste between layers of 
cloth as light as l-ounce nylon. Battle- 
tested in the rain on Okinawa, Aerobond 
garments now are being made by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
for Army personnel in Alaska. They are 
scheduled for the civilian market within 
three months. 

TrEE SHEARS—One man on a tractor 
equipped with a pair of giant scissors 
can snip down trees at a maximum rate 
of five a minute, according to the Mam- 
moth Tree Shears Co. of San Antonio, 
Texas. Long in the experimental stage 
(Newsweek, Feb. 12, 1945), the per- 
fected shears develop jaw pressure up to 
60 tons when used with a 60-horsepower 
tractor. They can handle trees 30 inches 


plement flat water-mix wall paint. It dries 
quickly to a hard, glossy finish, and is 
recommended for bathrooms and kitchens. 

SMOOTHER—The Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Co. has utilized the principle of its 
easy-riding seat for farm tractors (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 24, 1945) in a hydraulically 
cushioned seat for motor boats. Two 
shock absorbers, two variable-rate coil 
springs, and a torsion bar give one person 
or several a smooth ride even at high 


speed over choppy water. 


‘Henry’s in Aluminum 


Henry J. Kaiser opened another gov- 
ernment door last week and found himself 
in the aluminum business. The War As- 
sets Corp. granted him purchase-option 
leases on two plants in Spokane, Wash., 
formerly operated for the government by 
the Aluminum Co. of America: 

@ The $22,270,000 Mead reduction 
lant, second largest in the country, was 
ased to Kaiser Cargo, Inc., for a five- 

year period at $2,930,000. 

@ The $47,200,000 Trentwood rolling 

mill, with annual capacity of 288,000,000 


pounds of plate, sheet, and strip—exceeg. 
ed only by Alcoa’s giant plant in Ae 
Tenn.—was leased to the Kaiser-Frazie, 
Corp. for five years at a minimum rent, 
of $6,943,000. 

The government's policy of using su. 
plus disposal as an antitrust weapo 
(NEwSwWEEK, Oct. 8, 1945) had left Al. 
coa, which did not want the rolling mill 
with no chance to get the reduction plant 
The Reynolds Metals Co., Alcoa’s onh 
serious competitor, had wanted both 
plants enough to make the WAC a better 
bid than Kaiser offered. But Reynold 
proposed to supply established markets 
while Kaiser wanted aluminum for auto. 
mobiles. A government report said th 
potential auto market for aluminum wa 
3,500,000,000 pounds a year. 

Shipbuilding and housing, other fields 
the government has urged be exploited 
with aluminum, likewise are Kaiser in. 
terests. Awarding the plants to Kaiser, 
the WAC said, would “promote competi. 
tion . . . in conformity with the objectives 
of the Surplus Property Act.” 
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AFL and the Boss 
While the CIO has been capturing 


‘ strike headlines, the American Federation 


of Labor has been seeking to capture the 
good will of business and the public bya 
new technique of public relations. The 
pattern emerged in two recent events: 
@ The Minnesota Federation of Labor 
took advertising space in such busines 
publications as The Wall Street Joumal, 
Barron’s, and The Chicago Journal-of 
Commerce to point up its war record of 
$2,000,000,000 production without any 
work stoppage. Telling business “we AFL 
folks in Minnesota get along with ou 
bosses,” the AFL sought new industries 
with the lure that the Minnesota manv- 
facturer’s labor cost in 1944 was “7.5 per 
cent less than his Eastern competitors.” 
@ The AFL Central Labor Union o 
Evansville, Ind., bought a quarter page 
in The Chicago Journal of Commerce to 
proclaim: “We treat you right in Evans 
ville . . . In all AFL plants not one man- 
hour was lost because of a work stoppage, 
walkout, or strike.” - 

In Evansville the new technique paid 
an immediate dividend when the Cham- 
ber of Commerce commended the central 
body for its “civic achievement,” and 
invited it to become a member. The AFL 
promptly accepted. A. P. Eberlin, secre- 
tary and manager of the chamber, e- 

lained: “The Central Labor Union has 
or years cooperated with us in various 


. Civic projects . . . We asked it to take 


a membership so we might more 
tively work together.” 

Dubious or envious of such collabore 
tion, Walter Hayden, editor of the Evans 
ville CIO publication, Labor's Voice, ' 
torted: “In my opinion there is 
to be gained in affiliation with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce as long as it is com 
pletely dominated by the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers’ viewpoint. 





MR. DANTON WALKER, DISTINGUISHED JOURNALIST 


Chor Chon of Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


America. So rare...so smooth...so mellow...it has never 


ow Blended for the enjoyment of those who can 
afford and appreciate the finest... Lord Calvert has 


been produced except in limited quantities . .. with each 


been for years the most expensive whiskey blended in _ bottle individually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 











Yours Again, Too— 
Minaki 
A hundred miles east of 
Winnipeg, in the Lake 
of the Woods country, 
another Canadian Na- 
tional summer resort, 
hospitable MinakiLodge, 
offers golf, fishing, 
swimming and boating. 
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G Ni COME BACK to Jasper Park Lodge! To 
the rustic chalets by Lac Beauvert, set 
jewel-like in the broad Athabaska Valley, 

heart of the Canadian Rockies. Around 

the Lodge are 4200 square miles of match- 

less mountain playground. The streams 

and lakes are teeming with trout. Remod- 

eled and completely rebuilt, the cham- 
pionship 18-hole golf course is unrivaled. 

You can swim again in the heated outdoor 

pool. Play tennis, go canoeing or just loaf 

in luxury. You can hike or ride horseback. 


Canadian National Offices in the U. $.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland Me., San Francisco, 


Washington, D. C. 


Snap closeups of playful bears and dee 
mountain sheep and elk. Inviting mot 
roads lead to the Columbia Ice field, Mie, 
Hot Springs, Mt. Edith Cavell, Malin 
Canyon. A hearty welcome awaits yo 
Come any time from June 15 to Sept. | 
Rates from $9 per day, including meak 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your vacation gy 
goes farther in Canada. Jasper and other Cangji 
vacationlands are easily reached from all U.S. poig 
via Canadian National. Call or write for booklets af 
information. 


(CANADIAN 
nati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, mt vane New York, : NATIONS 


ttle, St. Louis, Ral mwa s 
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| LABOR TRENDS | 





OPOD 


ge BATTLE FOR CONTROL Of the labor 
sovement between Phil Murray’s CIO 
nd the American Federation of Labor 
eaded by its prodigal son, John L. 
wis. and his United Mine Workers, is 
aking definite shape. 


Lewis WILL CAPITALIZE on factional 


spce 


ktrife which is flaring between right- and 


ft-wing elements in major CIO unions. 
|, well-known enemy of Communists, he 
vill generally side with the right but also 
‘hold out inducements to some left- 
ing leaders. 


THE SPLIT WITHIN the United Automo- 
le Workers, the CIO’s biggest union, 
fers fertile ground for the Lewis tech- 
sue. Withdrawal of Richard Franken- 


ruggle for power to Walter Reuther and 
George Addes. Addes, international sec- 


ys close to the Communist party line. 
Reuther, vice president in charge of the 


antiCCommunist faction which opposes 
‘Addes. R. J. Thomas, president of the 
AW, will continue on the middle road. 


‘THOMAS WILL RUN AGAIN and will get 
Addes’s support. But Thomas’s backers 
are afraid that Reuther, who lost popu- 
larity as the strike dragged on, will raise 


om his failure to beat other unions to 
he punch in obtaining wage concessions. 


| ANOTHER RIGHT-LEFT SPLIT is dividing 
he National Maritime Union, strongly 
Mt-wing through the war. Leaders in 
it union believe the forthcoming mer- 
Pwith six other maritime unions will 
fe their factional problem, with Harry 
Ages in the driver's seat. 


ILE LEWIS ORGANIZERS are 
mg hay while -the factional sun 
is. They take the line, with conserva- 
& that all CIO unions are Red or at 
Funder left-wing domination. They 
@it-wingers that factional strife is 
mato continue in the CIO. 

HAWAII IS ADMITTED to statehood it 
fee the most strongly ClO-organized 
bi country. Since martial law 
Puited, CIO men have been at work 
field of labor activity, making the 
#8 into a sort of CIO “District 50.” 


EVOME 32,000 workers out of a pos- 

sate $5,000 have been organized, pol gl 
seven leading plantations have 

contracts covering all workers. 


Te DRIVE FOR joss for 6,000,000 veter- 
ans by June 1 will be accompanied by 
él to get employers to let the USES 
ai vacancies. Labor Department men 
government service can do it 
than private agencies. 


een from UAW activities narrows the - 


tary-treasurer, leads a faction which - 


General Motors strike, leads a radical but . 


ithe Red issue in order to divert attention ~ 
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INSUROK 
Jharmestat Dial 


Too hot? Too cold? Nudge the little dial a notch or 
two... and “tune-in’’ any temperature that suits you. 
Penn Electric makes the thermostat—INSUROK is 
used for the control dial. 

Because INSUROK has high insulating qualities, 
is light-weight and has a petmanent, built-in finish 
... Penn uses it also for thermostat base plates and 
contact carriers on oil burner stack switches. 





What's your problem? If it involves the use of 
plastics, let Richardson mold or laminate a grade 
and type of INSUROK to meet your specific needs. 
Write Richardson Plasticians today for full 
information. S 


Illustrations, courtesy Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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I know what makes an Adam - 
Bring out the Eve in me... 

It’s not his looks, his pocketbook, 
It’s not his family tree. 

It’s his clean-cut manly appearance 
That plays the biggest part... 

For his smooth face against my cheek 
Makes «4 tom-tom of my heart! 
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First Choice of Senent Men 
Lilac Vegetal . . . Since 1810 
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Mr. Bowles Asks Help to Dig His Own Grave © 


by RALPH ROBEY 


After sitting and listening Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday of last 
week to Chester Bowles and his staff 
of “experts” testify before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
the necessity of extending the OPA for 
another year from next June 30, this 
column is ready to make a prediction. 

This prediction is that i 


—— eS 


2—Bowles says that “production is 
the only answer to inflation,” which 
certainly is hitting in the right direc. 
tion. But having said this Bowles thea 
cuts the ground right out from under ‘ 
himself by claiming that we are now 
doing an unparalleled job of peace 
time production and that unemploy- 
ment is at the lowest peace. 





the OPA is extended, and 
everyone says that it will be, 
we will continue to get some- 
thing far short of maximum 
production, goods will re- 
main scarce, inflationary 
pressures will increase, 
prices will continue to rise, 
labor troubles will persist; 
and a year from now, unless 
in the meantime Mr. Bowles 
and his policies are kicked 





out the window, we will be worse off ° 


fundamentally than we are today. 

Now it may be admitted that is cov- 
ering a lot of territory. But on the 
basis of what Bowles and his technical 
staff offered to the committee, no other 
conclusion is possible. Either Bowles 
and his assistants don’t have even the 
most elementary knowledge of the 
way our economic system functions or 
else they are using statistics and pre- 
senting arguments for the purpose of 
hiding, ‘rather than revealing, their 
real aim. 


It is not possible within this 


space to ae all the examples in sup- 
rt of this charge which are to be 


ound in the testimony, but here are a 


few of the obvious ones: 


1—Bowles maintains that price con- 
trols and OPA policies not only have 
not hindered production in the past, 
and will not in the future, but actually 
have aided production by providing 
that stability of prices which is condu- 
cive to forward Giecietes planning. But 
having said this, and offered all kinds 
of funny statistics to support it, he 
goes ahead to say that since V-J Day 
the OPA has granted 4,857 price in- 
creases and has given a total of 459 
industrywide price increases—which 
certainly is not price stability. And as 


. though that were not enough incon- 


sistency on one point, he admits that 
an increase of $3.25 has been given on 
lumber for the specific purpose of in- 
creasing production, that because of 
OPA policies low-priced clothing has 
not. been prod in adequate vol- 
ume, and that OPA has now adopted 
a policy of “pricing individual prod- 
ucts . . . to aid preduction.” 


—— 





ess” will be ever greater. 


time level in twenty years— 
which means, if it means 
anything, that we already 
are making full use of our { 
manpower for all practical 
purposes and in conse- }' 
quence cannot appreciably 
increase production in the 
immediate future. 
' _ 8—Bowles says that “it is, 
of course, expanding 
duction which will bring us 
to the point where price, rent, and 
wage controls can be dropped.” But he 
also says—which really is a honey—that 
“the crisis which we face today on the’ 
stabilization front” has been caused by 
reconversion having “proceeded faster 
than anyone thought possible,” and 
unemployment not having been as 
great as anticipated. In other words, 
Bowles says by doing a good job of 
peptection we can get rid of controls. 
ut, because we have done a better 
job than expected, we must extend 
controls. : 
4—Bowles says that today “the in- 
flationary pressures have reached ex- 
plosive proportions” and that for this 
reason it is unthinkable that the con- 
trols should be removed at the end of 
next June, but that he thinks it will be 
possible to remove most of them by a 
year from next June. But he admits, 
although it took persistent question- 
ing by Representative Buffett to get it 
out of him, that production creates an 
equal amount of purchasing ‘power, 
and that a year from now, if his poli- | 
cies are successful, there will be just | 
as much “excess purchasing power, — 
or inflationary pressure, as there # 
today—in fact, with the government 
continuing to run at a deficit the “ex- | 







4 

So much for a few examples. It | 
truly is almost unbelievable that any- 
one in a responsible position could be | 
so inept in his economic thinking. If } 
ever a man asked for help in digging 
his own grave, it is Mr. Bowles, when 
he tries to convince Congress that he 
can save the American public from in- 
flation by policies based on the reason- 
ing he displayed at this hearing. ‘e 
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FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 
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MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCTATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
or for further informetion write home office, 
Northwestern Mutuvel Insurance Building, 
Seartie 1, Washington. 
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The Angel on Horseback 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The country’s best jockey, Ed- 
ward Arcaro, is in a touchy frame of 
mind, although he was leading the 
riders at the Hialeah track in Florida 
in total winners as we swooped to 
press. An embittered client yelled an 
epithet at Eddie the other day and 
Mr. Arcaro almost jumped the fence 
to horsewhip the heckler. 
Jockeys as a-rule are im- 
mune to the remarks of the 
post-race quarterbacks and 
in this case the epithet— 
“Banana Nose”—was pr 
mild. But Eddie, as I started 
out to say, is feeling mis- 
anthropic. 

Imagine it to yourselves, 
comrades, Edward recently 
backed a play. I do not 
know how much he went 
for, but the grapevine says $30,000. 
The play was a thing called “Cres- 
cendo.” In the language of the track, 
it was the sort of entry that would 
have paid $96.20 to win, $34.80 to 
place, and $11.70 to show. However, 
it did not win, place, or, to the best 
of my knowledge, even show. Some of 
the boys around the barn were puzzled 
by Eddie’s bet, for he has been in cir- 
culation quite a while and is generally 
thought to be two degrees sharper 
than mustard. ~ 

“Who touted you, Eddie?” inquired 
a friend last week. 

“Nobody touted me,” said Mr. Ar- 
caro morosely. “I didn’t even have a 
clocking, although they tell me it took 
three hours to cover the route, ridden 
out. You know how it is. Some of 
them go all the way. Some stop.” 

“Crescendo” stopped in Philadel- 
pis. I am told, which is a good fur- 
ong short of Broadway. During the 
short and erratic gallop which brought 
it that far, Mr. Arcaro was riding his 
— friends down in Florida 
and doubtless lashing at the flanks of 
“Crescendo” in his mind while osten- 
sibly bringing his bat down on Class C 
handicap horses and $4,000 platers. 
An angel on horseback is a rare sight, 
and I expect some of the other jocks 
were tempted at times to slip Eddie a 


notice from Wilkes-Barre or a clipping 
from Scranton as they pulled along- 


side him in the stretch, in the hope 


that his horse would hang, like “Cres- 


cendo.” It is a tribute to Mr. Arcaro 
that he went on riding winners. He is 
a talented man aboard a zebra. 


This very talent, however, has con- 


tributed to Eddie’s recent touchiness. 
It is not only a matter of backing plays 





‘worth two, three, or four lengths 


that stop south of Newark. It is also 
the way the horse players back Mr, 
Arcaro. If you have followed the 
charts from Florida, you know that 
Edward’s mounts seldom leave the 
gate at longer odds than 2 to 1. His 
skill is widely recognized, and for at 
least a —s years the players have 

n betting on Arcaro horses 
simply because they were 
ridden by Arcaro. If there is 
one sort of horse player 
more unscientific than an- 
other, it is the kind that bets 
on jockeys. In the words of 
Mr. Arcaro himself: 

“Any jock looks good ona 
good horse.” 

If — in the horse 
department of a race is 
even, then the best jockey 
will prevail. A good ride may be 


a 


to a horse in certain circumstances, 
But it will not make the five to 50 
lengths’ difference that some of those 
abject platers or outright stiffs re- 
quire, and Mr. Arcaro rides his share 





of abject platers and outright stiffs, 
The trouble is, the bettors usually 
force them down to favorite, or there- 
abouts. Mr. Arcaro will go off on an 
8-5 horse that ought to 10 to 1. 
The horse will come in just about 
where he deserves to come in, and as 
Mr. Arcaro strolls back to the jockey 
room, with a mud-stained shirt and 
the woes of the theatrical world on 
his shoulders, the railbirds will yell: 
“You bum, Arcarol!” 





Or, if they are more the fruit-minded }. 


type, “Banana Nose!” 


If a jockey had to get mixed > 


with plays, you would, guess it 


be a steeplechase jockey. There is the | 
spirit of the footlights in steeplechas 


ing, the fragrant odor of grease 
—to the extent, in fact, that the 
sometimes rehearse their races, with of 
without costume. One of the steeple- 


chase riders recently expelled from 


racing for life in Maryland—which & 
allergic to theatricals—remarked of 
formal performance that followed 
rehearsal: “A blind man could 
seen I was pulling the horse.” This # 
known as mugging, or overplayi 
There may have a certain amount 
of it in “Crescendo,” which hung @ 
Philadelphia. Or it may have been jut 
a natural stiff, an 80-1 shot. With Ar 
caro up, the wonder is that the critics 
did not back it down to 6-5 and thea” 
scream for their money back. 
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oomy Gus . 

Feb. 22 was Gus Lesnevich’s 8st 
pirthday and a Madison Square Garden 

. e a 
t noisily. Light-heavywei cham- 
ie and Coast Guardsman, Gus was 
making his first Garden appearance since 
he returned from the war. And he was 
making it as a heavyweight. There was 
bigger money for the bigger men, and 
aps he would abandon his title. 

‘A chorus of boos greeted Gus’s op- 
ponent, Lee Oma, a e awery ad unde- 

able fighter. His style o: ting was 
«sce wa to his sides, he weaved 
and circled, nonchalantly lashing out a 
hand now and then. He had admitted 
aking “dives” in his reckless youth. He 
was a ring clown. 

The gong rang. Lesnevich came out of 
his corner earnestly, carrying the fight to 
Oma. Between grimaces and grins, Oma, 
with a longer reach and faster left jab, 
struck out from his unorthodox stance. By 
the end of the fourth round, Lesnevich’s 
face was a bloody pulp. Dr. William A. 
Walker, New York State Athletic Com- 

ission physician, examined Gus’s left 
eye and ordered the fight halted. It was, 
admitted winner Oma, “a lousy present 
for Gus’s birthday.” 


Sad 


Les Comes Through 


In all the time he had pounded the 
boards, first as the boy wonder of George 
Washington High School and then as the 
Violet flash of New York University, 





Leslie MacMitchell had never captured 


the National Amateur Athletic Union in- 
door mile championship. In his best 
season, when he was unofficial Mile King 
of 1942, the Bronx Express had been 
beaten by Gil Dodds. : 

Last Saturday in Madison Square 
Garden, the 25- 
year-old miler cli- 
maxed his return 
after three years 
in the Navy by 
winning the elu- 
sive NAAU indoor 
crown—his fifth 
straight mile vic- 
tory of the 1946 
season. As_ usual, 
MacMitchell raced 
his rivals and not 
the clock, lopin 
home 4 feet ahead 
of Tommy Quinn 
in the slow time 
of 4:18:1. Marcel 
Hansenne,_ the 
French miler, was 
fourth, behind Ed 

_ Walsh of Manhat- 
tan College. 

Other major 
champions: 

@ Elmore. Harris of 


BILLINGSLEVS 
STORK CLUB BARBER 
PASSES OUT 
RED HOT TIP! 


‘head man’ of the 
Mr. John Anzalone, hea an duginee 


gives low-down on 


He'll never get by: Tousled, unkempt 
hair ay eg belong in the 
Stork Club. Watch the red rope go 
up on him! If only he'd take my tip 
and use Kreml! Hair Tonic—it keeps 
stubborn hair neatly in place all day 
long—looking so trim and handsome. 








Stork Club barber shop in New York City, 


barred by famous red rope. .- - 


Rope strangles gigolo: He plastered 
his hair down with grease and found 
himself socially taboo. Pasted down 
hair stamped him as a gigolo, Kreml 
keeps hair looking so neat and well 
groomed yet néver leaves it looking 
or feeling oily and greasy. 
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Ne admittance: How uncouth he 
looks with his shoulders littered with 
dandruff flakes. So careless about his 
appearance. Kreml is famous to re- 
lieve itching of dry scalp and remove 
untidy dandruff flakes. Leaves scalp 
feeling so clean and refreshed. 




















Always welcome: He followed my 
advice about Kreml. His hair always 
looks so neat and spruce. An asset 
anywhere. Thousands of America’s 
best dressed men use Kreml to keep 
their hair looking its best. Why not 
let Kreml help improve the appear- 
ance of yourhair! 


@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any 
drug counter. Use Kreml daily for modern, handsome hair grooming. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Lookin aadaie 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes —&.B. Semier, 


Greasy— 
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Arba with « 
»MARXMAN> 
Pipes for active men...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes that 
please the eye and give years of smok- 


ing enjoyment. Many shapes, from 
$3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores. 


The MEL-O BRIAR—$3.50 





The BENCH-MADE-— 
Imported, tooled by hand 


REGULAR 
$7.50 LARGE 
$10.00 massive 


FREE BOOKLET 

Shows how pipes are made 
e-. tells how to break in 
a pipe. Address Dept. 67. 


»MARXMAN> 


NEW YORK 10, NY 


24TH STREET 























LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared , 
@ quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1946, to stockholders 
of record February 20, 1945 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 

















les, Extra blades, 5 for 25¢. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 











the Long Branch Athletic Club, in the 
600-yard race. %: 

@ Fred Sickinger of Manhattan, in the 
1,000-yard race. 

@ Forest Efaw, in the 3-mile run. 

@ Ed Dugger of the Dayton A.C., in the 
only double of the day—the 60-yard low 
and high hurdles. 

@ Bernard Mayer of New York Uni- 
versity, in the shot put. 

@ The New York A.C., in the team 
scoring. 


| ae 


Miles of Track 


The Bishop Loughlin Memorial High 
School of Brooklyn is called the “Notre 
Dame of high-school track.” Its foot-rac- 
ing teams, like those of the Fighting Irish 
on the gridiron, have the winning habit. 
They have won ten consecutive Catholic 
high-school championships and five na- 
tional indoor. high-school titles. At the 
Penn Relays last year, Loughlin won 
three of four American championship re- 
lays, a feat unmatched in the 50-year his- 
tory of the meet. 

All this was accomplished under the 
tutelage of George Eastment, generally 
acknowledged the best high-school track 
coach in the country. At Madison Square 
Garden last Saturday Loughlin runners 
broke the tape for a new coach, Bill 
Miles. The young wonders (average age 
—16 years 8 months) rolled up 17% 
points, winning their first National AAU 
indoor high-school championship for 
Miles—the sixth for Loughlin. 

About five months ago Eastment began 
to relay more and more authority to 
Miles, his assistant. When Eastment left 
Loughlin this term to take over track at 
Manhattan College, Miles had already 
stepped into his chief's shoes, not a new 
experience for him. For most of his 41 
years, Miles has been following George 
Eastment. : 

Both are Brooklyn boys who attended 
Loughlin’s bitter rival, St. Augustine’s, 
where Miles followed Eastment as track 
team captain. They ran together on 
Georgetown University’s relay teams. 

Miles faces the future with a “swell 
group of freshmen and sophomores.” 
But he is not happy about the inevitable 
comparisons to be made with Eastment 
teams of past years: “To make the sports 
pages we will have to break all Loughlin’s 
past records running backward.” 


aa 


The Fragile Hawks | 


A little more than two months ago, the 
first-string forward line of the Chicago 
Black Hawks—Bill Mosienko and the 
Bentley brothers, Doug and Max—was the 
terror of the National Hockey League. 
The three tiny Hawks—each at 5 feet 8 
inches and 145 pounds—were 1-2-3 on 
the league’s scoring chart. They are fast. 
Unhappily, they are also brittle. 

First Mosienko, the 24-year-old right 
wing, was put out of action with a torn 
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Newswegy MARCH 
ligament in his left knee, incurred in AMS} 
body check by the New York Range sextet. 
defenseman Bill Moe. Before he had m 
covered, Doug Bentley, 29, was injured_ 
torn ligament in the right knee—in a game 
with the Montreal Canadiens Jan, 93, 
Last week, with Mosienko back in the 
line but Doug still hobbling, Max, the 
26-year-old center, was banged into the 
boards by Jack Church in a game wih 
the Boston Bruins. The Hawks won 
but Max was out with a damaged knee 
This rash of injuries, which might hak 
the last-ditch drive of the second-plas Mf 
Hawks to the league title, caused M 
ger Johnny Gottselig to explode: “Wy 
certainly are getting the works arom: 
the league. Every injury to our line ig 
same, and why? Because guys 


Chicago icemen: Doug Bentley ... 


couldn’t hit the Bentleys and Mosienko 
with a handful of beans are hooking, 
tripping, and tackling them.” 

Gentleman Max: To Max, the 
younger, look-alike brother of Doug, his 
injury meant too that he might lose his 
best chance to be league scoring cham- 
ser for the first time and make good his 

rother’s boast of six years ago. 
Doug had clicked at Chicago in the 1939 
40 season, he told the-Black Hawk man- 
agement: “If you think I’m good, you 
ought to see my brother.” 

More of a stick handler and play 
maker than Doug, who is a beadlona 
tacker, Max had his best season 
years ago when he was the third high 
scorer and winner of the Lady Byng 
Trophy (for ability and gentlemanliness). 
Doug led the league that year. This sea- 
son, Max was leading the league wi 
80 goals and 23 assists for a top total 
score of 53 points. 

Following Doug has been a lifelong 
pursuit for Max. He is the youngest of 
the six Bentley brothers of Delisle, Sask. 
a Canadian National Railway whistle stop 
with a population of 338. Father Bill, a 
speed skater in his youth, trained them 

. Jack and Roy, the two oldest, played 
amateur hockey and retired. Of the mid- 
dle pair, Scoop is now with Seattle, 
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Ma 

anger BF Doug and Max were the only brothers 
dm to make the National bongne, but even 
red~ they had trouble. They looked much too 
game i's: t+ for the rough and tumble of big- 
8. e hockey and as a result were re- 
n the Bt by Montreal and Boston. Manager 
the Art Ross of the Bruins, to his everlasting 
> the t, looked at the little brothers six 
re ago and — “What are those 
? i doing here 

Be midgets g 

hal, 


®. . and brother Max of the Hawks 


Three, They Still Win 


The crack two-year-olds of Maine 
Chance Farm made Mrs. Elizabeth (Ar- 
den) Graham the leading money-winning 
owner of last year. Now a year older, the 
Maine Chance thoroughbreds threaten to 
tepeat the performance by capturing the 
big stake races for three-year-olds. 

Last Saturday, at Arcadia, Calif., Mrs. 
Graham’s Knockdown won the first of 
















the fifive $100,000 events on racing’s 1946 
, his MMcalendar. With Bobby Permane - up, 
> his [§Kockdown led the small field of five in the - 
ham- (#Santa Anita Derby all the way—a mile 
d his fMand an eighth—and finished two easy 
After Milengths ahead of his stablemate, Star 
939. jBPilot. Louis B. Mayer’s Honeymoon was 
man- (third. Ahead lay the Santa Anita Handi- 
you cap, and the Triple Crown—the Kentucky 
Derby, the Preakness, and the Belmont 
play g# Stakes, 
_< Coal 
high [Maryland Horse Sense 


_Under the rules of most racing associa- 
bons, trainers—guilty or not—are held re- 





pe sponsible if stimulants are administered 
total g° their horses. In Baltimore last week, 


he Maryland Circuit. Court ruled that its 


slong ? Racing Commission couldn't so vio- 
st of ptt “due process of law” guaranteed by 
‘ask, [gte Maryland Declaration of Rights and 





he Federal Constitution. Because it did 





is wi ee trainers = iy ate to 
prove their innocence, sai ge Emory 
ier H, Niles, the commission’s rule holding 


hers responsible was invalid and un- 
onstitutional. é 
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20 times the 1919 figure. 








CREDIT LOSSES 
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FAILURES MULTIPLIED after World War I. As one result . , . in just three 
years . . . credit losses paid by American Credit Insurance jumped to more than 
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WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance . . . 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
-.. pays you when your customers can’t. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” .. | a timely new book for éxecutives . .. may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers cant 
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Peace to Covent Garden 


Germans and jitterbugs considered, the 
Royal Opera House in London—known 
the world over as Covent Garden*—fared 
remarkably well. What damage the bombs 
did to the exterior of the huge, 88-year- 
old building was only superficial—as was 
the wear and tear delivered to its barn- 
like, stuffy interior by the jitterbugs who 
took over when Covent Garden became a 
dance hall during the war. With its 
carpets and fittings stored away and a 
floor laid right over the pit and flush with 
the stage, the famous old house served as 
a hangout for Allied servicemen, the 
girls they brought, and the girls who just 
dropped in. 

Useful though the dance hall was to 
wartime morale, the world of opera and 
ballet felt better last week when Covent 
Garden reopened with a season of ballet 
presented by England’s best-known com- 
pany—the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. News- 
WEEk’s London bureau cabled the follow- 
ing account of the premiere: 

Practically the only nobodys in the 
house were twenty standees who had 


spent the previous night on the steps : 


queueing up for tickets. When the Royal 
Family appeared in the Royal Box with 
Queen Mary, they received a five-minute 
ovation. The two queens wore tiaras. 
Princess Elizabeth was in pink, Princess 
Margaret Rose in white. In a nearby box 
was Lord Keynes, the economist and 
chairman of the Opera Trust responsible 
for the resident companies. With him was 
his petite wife, the former ballerina Lydia 
Lopokova. Prime Minister Attlee, For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin, and Minister 
of Health Aneurin Bevan were present. 
Peace Is Parsimonious: Despite 


fresh paint and new pink lamp shades. in’ 


the gilded foyer, the Garden wasn’t really 





ae ES eS oan a 
same name, corruption a sixteenth-century 
Convent Garden. 


At opening night: Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, Queen Elizabeth ««: 
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back to normal. Although most wome 
wore evening dress, there wasn’t a Teally 
startling costume in the house and 
scarcely any show of jewels—pe 
either because of the current crime wave 
or the obvious advantages of selling the 
family jewels on the high-price marke. 
During the interval, the buffet in th 
foyer made a valiant effort to reproduce 
a peacetime supper but came u 
with a minute dab of potato salad and 
half a sardine. Cost: 50 cents. _ 

The ballet chosen for the opening was 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” lushly produced 
with a-Watteau-like décor by Oliver Mes. 
sel and danced by Margot Fonteyn, Har. 
old Turner, and Robert Helpman. 
Throughout, Princess Elizabeth looked 
on with careful dignity. But Princes 
Margaret Rose clapped like a commoner, 

Although many were sorry that the 
Garden did not reopen in the splendor of 
its operatic tradition, the management ex- 
plained that there had not been enough 
time to prepare “an opera company large. 
ly British in personnel, of a quality in any 
way worthy of the singing traditions of 
Covent Garden.” 

Money Plans: Financially, the mn. 
ning expenses of Covent Garden are now 
underwritten by Boosey & Hawkes, the 
huge music-publishing house. But though 
Boosey & Hawkes holds the lease, it has 
licensed the theater to the Opera Trust, 
which will handle the resident opera and 
ballet companies and make all arrange. 
ments for visiting attractions. 

Ticket prices at the Garden, at their 
top, will be just over the corresponding 
top for West End theaters (about $3 for 
single seats and up to $5 to share a box). 
Although there is a scheme on foot to al 
low gallery seats to be bought in advance, 
one articulate enthusiast has already 
spoken for London’s passionate opera and 
ballet public. “The friendships made in 
~a Covent Garden queue,” he wrote, “are 

among the most important of one’s life.” 
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omen I White Man’s Work _ 


and A talented cast, some excellent writ- 
thaps ing, and powerful direction have been 
wave ff assembled in “Jeb” to tell the story of a 
8 the Hf Negro veteran in the South, but the play 
atket, Hf trains its dramatic effect by prolonging 
n the # the argument once the point has been 
oduce Hi made. There are times when it gives a 
| Only frighteningly clear picture of racial in- 
d and tolerance; then it relapses into oratory to 
t what explosive action has said 

Was #8 far better. 
uced HH Qssie Davis, a veteran and, a Negro, 
"Mes. Bi tums in a magnificent performance as 


A 








, Har. the returning Pfc. who tries to apply in 
mann, Wi civilian life his skill as an adding-machine 
ooked operator acquired in four years in the 
inces # Army. His eagerness to get a job, which 
honer. HM turns to disappointment: and frustration 
t the If ind brings all the Southern taboos cfash- 
dor of IH ing down on his head, is played with in- 
nt ¢x- Hi telligence and feeling. Davis sums up the 
hough fi whole play when he says: “I thought that 
large- I hecause colored people had learned some- 
mn any @ thing in the war, white folks had, too.” 
ms of Santos Ortega is excellent as the en- 

lightened mill manager. who tries to get 
> TU Bi Jeb a job doing “white man’s work.” In 
€ now HF one scene, where he argues with the local 
s, the Hi bank president over: Jeb’s qualifications, 
hough @ he says a lot of important things about 
it has & the racial question and says them well, 
Trust, without sales them sound like a ser- 
‘a and Hi mon. His arguments do no good, how- 
range- i ever, and Jeb be Spend by the ona 

_ fi for trying to take a white man’s job. 

- their From there on, the play begins to re- 
nding hash its thesis. After an overlong farewell 


$3 for HE scene with his mother, Jeb is caught, 
bor). beaten, and forced to go North. There he 


‘to al Hi does nothing but brood about the injus- 
vance, @ tice done to himself, his family, and his 
lready J friends. Although his girl comes North to 
ra and marry him, he decides to return home and 
7 try to find someone who will help straight- 








en matters out. In view of what has 





baal ie ‘ Associated Press 
«+. King George, and Queen Mary 


: this appears to be a brave 

























The Kuocabout (cradles 2 suits) 
and matching Ouernite Case. 


“What’s worth having 


nee oer eed 


is worth waiting for” SO. 
HARTMANN 


never hurries the slower, © 
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help nature carry off 
“fatigue acids”! 


Cheer up—you can say “‘good-by” 
to the muscle torture following too 
much exercise! When you overdo, 
“fatigue acids” settle inside the 
muscles—often make them swell 
with pain. Here’s what to do: 

Rub those tortured muscles with 
fast-acting Absorbine Jr. It 
stimulates local circulation and ° 
the fresh blood flowing through 
the muscles helps nature 
carry “fatigue acids” 
away. Then the swelling 
can subside. Your 
muscles “ease” —feel 
limber and relaxed. 
You'll feel like shouting 
for joy! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. handy. 
At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, 
ass. 
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decision but hardly one that will solve 
any problems. (Jes. By Robert Ardrey. 
Herman Shumlin, producer-director.) 


Pe 


Katharine of Antigone 


Katharine Cornell has performed a 
noble experiment in bringing Lewis Gal- 
antiere’s “Antigone” to the New York 
theater. That the experiment is not 
wholly a success is neither Miss Cornell’s 
fault as Antigone nor that of Cedric Hard- 
wicke, as King Creon. 

The chief difficulty is that the play is 
an adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s version 
of the Sophocles tragedy, which was 
written in occupied France in 1943 to 


1 encourage resistance without nettling the 


German censors. For this reason, it was 





Cornell is current, “Antigone” pre-V-E 


impossible to make Antigone a clearcut 
symbol of resistance to Fascism. The re- 
sult is that, even in the play’s present 
form, she acts more from emotion than 
logic. Although it is clear she is revolting 
against the offensive edicts of a tyrant, 
one gets the impression there must have 
been some better way of doing it. 

The struggle between Antigone and 
Creon stems from his decree that Poly- 
nices, one of Antigone’s brothers who was 
killed in civil war, be left unburied as an 
example. Despite a warning that anyone 
who tries to,bury Polynices will be put to 
death, Antigone makes two attempts. She 
is arrested and buried alive. 

Hardwicke gives a superb account of 
the part of Creon. Miss Cornell’s Antig- 
one beats her brains out against the 
stone wall of his misguided logic. “Antig- 
one” has moments of real drama but the 
slowness with which it starts, plus its 
sometimes baffling characters, rob it of 
theatrical punch. (ANTIGONE. Katharine 
Cornell and Gilbert Miller, producers. 
Guthrie McClintic, director.) 
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' PARK HOTEL | 


| had an argument with a steer 


| said to that steer, gimme! He said, 
come now, Mrs. Susan D. Scanthony. | 
said, my name’s not Susan D. Scanthony 
and don't think you're going fo talk me 


out of a beautiful stan roast for 
my new oven. He rolled his big bive — 
= ora Sasa a 


more immediate and tangible fruits 
of victory. , 


Preparedness in this instance re- 
fers to the wherewithal to buy a 
liberal slice of prime red meat, or 
a proper setting in new household 
furnishings for a banquet or a Sun- 
day dinner, and so on. Or, in plain 
words, they have saved the money 
with which to buy. 


Which means, of course, that here 
is one of the big spots (sales poten- 
tially) in which to offer your mer- 
chandise. How big can be told in a 
simple fact — Philadelphia is the 
third largest city in the U. S. 


And how easy to reach can be 
told in the name of a newspaper— 
The Evening Bulletin, This is true 
simply because The Bulletin reaches 

ily four-fifths of the families.* It 
reaches them in the home in this city 
of homes and has a vital role in 
amily money-spending decisions. 


*Circulation in excess of 600,000—the largest evening 
ircdlation in Ameri 


In Philedelphia—nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 
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Behind an escort of Noble Guards and flanked by Catholic subordinates, Pope Pius walks to a secret consistory 


After Chaos, Brotherhood? 


In May 1938, four months before 
Munich, a group of Protestant churchmen 
met at Utrecht, Holland, to formulate the 
constitution for a World Council of 
Churches. Their object was to draw to- 
gether all the Christian churches, except- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church, in an in- 
ternational brotherhood for mutual aid. 
Most denominations expressed interest. 
But the tremendous job of organization 
was interrupted by the war, though some 
50 church bodies joined the movement in 
the war years. Today 91 churches in 32 
countries belong to the World Council. 

Last week in Geneva, the Council’s 
Provisional Committee met with members 
of the International Missionary Council— 
the first such meeting since 1939. Present 
were representatives of almost every 
member country and denomination, in- 
cluding Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Rev. 
Martin Niemoeller, German Lutheran 
who spent seven years as a Nazi prisoner. 
The task at hand was to plan a world as- 
sembly which could officially launch the 
World Council. Also, the churchmen 
wanted to compare notes on the experi- 
ences of their churches during the war 
and to discuss plans for further unifyifig 
Protestant and Orthodox denominations. 

Highlights of the week of meetings: 

@ Pastor Niemoeller, vice chairman of 
the new German Evangelical Church, 
spoke in French to a crowd of 3,000 in 


the severe Cathedral of St. Pierre, where 
John Calvin preached his Reformed doc- 
trines. In a passionate confession of Ger- 
many’s war guilt, he said: “We have made 
a discovery that surprises and horrifies 
us ... Sin and guilt are not merely words 
and empty symbols . . . [but] terrible 
matters of fact and reality . . . Wherefore 
let us now call ourselves to repentance.” 
@ The Provisional Committee approved 
a resolution sharply criticizing Allied pol- 
icies in Germany as “confused and in- 
consistent.” It attacked the handling of 
displaced populations and. the stringent 
economic control, predicting that “such 
an extreme limitation of German industry 
and export . . . cannot be enforced except 
by long military occupation.” 

@ The Assembly to establish the World 
Council on a permanent basis will meet 
in the late summer of 1948, probably in 
Denmark or Holland. 

@ Dr. A. W. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary, announced that a worldwide train- 
ing center for students of religion will be 
opened at Geneva late this year. The pro- 
gram was made possible by a $500,000 
grant from John D. Rockefeller Jr. About 
60 students at a time can attend the 
three- to six-month course, and there will 
be larger summer conferences. Courses 
will cover Bible study, evangelism, Chris- 
tian leadership of postwar youth, modern 
thought movements, and contemporary 
church history. Dr. Hendrik Kraemer of 
the University of Leyden in Holland will 
head the new center. 


Pius Supranational 


In the packed Hall of Benedictions at 
Rome Feb. 20, the new cardinals had just 
received their scarlet birettas. Then, at. 
last, the spotlight turned to the slight, 


69-year-old pontiff who had summoned 
his princes old and new to a week of cor- 
sistories. Dressed in pure white under a 
scarlet cape tipped with ermine, Pope 
Pius XII began one of the most impor 
tant speeches of his pontificate. 

His message was twofold. On the one 
hand he scored the modern imperial state 
which seeks to draw all to itself, crushing 
the individual. Although no specific cour- 
try was mentioned, it was quite obv- 


ous that Communism and the Soviet # 


Union had been censured. Then the 
Holy Father once more extolled the d:- 
vine dignity of man the individual, who 
is “the beginning and the end of life in 
human society.” 

The “supranational character” of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Pontiff cor 
tinued, “is of great importance for th 
foundation of life in society.” And 38 
never before, “the church cannot cut het- 
self off, inert in the privacy of 
churches.” She must live her mission, 
the faithful must be “in the front line 
of the church’s life.” The Pope urged. 
all Catholics to form associations ® 
diverse spheres of life and bring-4 
faith into every phase of existence. Ga | 
thus can the ‘church remain Si) 
against her enemies. 














HIGHWAY | 


AMERICA'S QUALITY 


‘TRAILERS _@ 








Easy to load, 
easy to handle, 
easy to maintain... 


HIGHWAY TRAILERS 


4 
* Whether you see them at a crowded city loading dock or 
moving swiftly on a highway, you can be sure Highway 
Trailers are doing a good job, doing it well, doing it econom- 
ically. That’s because Highway Trailers are engineered by men 
who know every transport problem—men with over a quarter- 
century of successful trailer-building experience behind them. Easy 
handling, low maintenance, extra years of service are the results. 
Trailer manufacturing at Highway is not a mere assembly op- 
eration. Highway’s enlarged plant at Edgerton now uses the long- 
est straight-line production line in the trailer industry. Highway’s 
forge shops make use of the most modern techniques. The new 
Highway “Freightmasters” and “Clippers” represent peak value. 
Write today for full color booklets giving details on Highway 
Trailers’ many points of superiority. Learn how their lower ton- 
mile costs can cut your hauling expense. It will pay youto “let your 
next trailers be Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerion, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers © Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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HE'S TOP MAN on my totem pole because 
he never looks over his shoulder when 
he’s with me . . . because there's an air 
about him—a trace of beather and fern 
that’s as subtle as the gleam in his eye! 


Shaving Mug 
Shaving Lotion 
Men's Talc 

Men's Deodorant 
Hairdressing 
Men's Cologne 
Men’s Hand Soop 





IT’S THAT WONDERFUL Scaforth Feeling... 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
heather-fresh grooming routine with 
the seven aids of Seaforth. In polished 
stoneware mugs and jugs... $1 plus tax. 
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Teachers and Parents 


The seedbed of progressive education 
in America has been Teachers College of 
Columbia University. And its experimental 
hotbeds, from which once sprouted the 
lustiest educational controversies, were its 
two private schools, Horace Mann and 
Lincoln—merged since 1940. Situated in 
uptown Manhattan, Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln is operated by Teachers College un- 
der a Rockefeller grant of $3,000,000. 

Last week, Dean William F. Russell 
of Teachers announced—subject to board 
of trustees approval—that Horace Mann- 
Lincoln will be closed June 30, 1947. The 
combined school, Russell said, is oper- 
ating with a tremendous deficit ($58,- 
000 last year) which is paid by Teachers 
College. 

In the future, Teachers College wants 
to spend this money to expand the edu- 
cational experiments it carries on in pub- 
lic schools. It already is working with 
four New York schools and with the city 
schools of Denver, Colo., Kansas City, 
Mo., Springfield, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., 
Radford, Va., and rural schools in Ala- 








bama, Georgia, Maryland, avd Penn-. 


sylvania. 

Another reason for the decision was 
that the New York public-school system 
wanted a public school somewhere in 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln neighborhood, 
where an area sixteen blocks long and 
five blocks wide has no public school. 


The city was considering several sites _ 


near the Columbia campus. Teachers 
College agreed to sell the Lincoln school, 
which was built in 1921 and later im- 
proved at a total cost of about $1,700,- 
000, for about $1,000,000. The city with- 
held a final decision on buying it. 

Parents of the 1,000 pupils in Horace 
Mann-Lincoln protested angrily and loud- 
ly. Charging “betrayal,” they questioned 
the legal right of T. C. to sell the build- 
ing and use the endowment for other 
work. The college, however, retorted that 
when the two schools were merged T. C. 
was then given full control of the en- 
dowment fund. 

Frustrated, the parents are going ahead 
with plans to operate the school them- 
selves, if they can swing it financially. The 
financial pinch is real for many: Hereto- 
fore, Teachers College faculty members 
got free tuition for their children at Horace 
Mann-Lincoln. Hereafter, these parents 
must put their children in distant pub- 
lic schools or pay private-school tuition. 


Sal 


Vassar’s Lady 
When Matthew Vassar founded Vassar 


- Female College in 1861, he chose a man, 


Dr. Milo P. Jewett, as its first president. 
Since then, a male has always ruled the 
950-acre campus at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Most recently Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken has been “prexy” to the 1,300- 
odd girls who fill the halls of one of 


It’s really wonderful the way this good-looki 
handy Vicks Inhaler makes a nose—: 
from a cold, dust or bad air—feel clearer ia 
seconds. Just a few whiffs—and its volatik 
medication spreads through the nasal 

to bring greater breathing comfort . . . You 
can use it as often as needed ~~ ‘out won, 
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™ ’s finest colleges for women. 
. ard MacCracken, now 65, an- 
unced last April that he would retire in 
ne 1946, after 31 years as president. 
For eleven months educators, Vassar 
mnae, and students wondered who 
sld succeed the beloved head. 
Last week, Vassar’s board of trustees 
Bgnounced its unanimous choice. After 
sqreening some 200 candidates—more 
Bihan half of them men—the board picked 
+e frst woman president. She is Sarah 
“con Blanding, 47, social scientist and 
wuprently dean of the New York State 
allege of Home Economics at Cornell. 
‘Miss Blanding has had no previous 
sgnnection with Vassar, either as profes- 
or or student. Born in Lexington, Ky., 
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Associated Press 
President Blanding of Vassar 


Miss Blanding attended the New Haven 
Normal School of Gymnastics. By teach- 
ing physical education, she worked her 
way through the University of Kentucky, 
where she specialized in political science. 


Even before she received her B.A. in’ 


1923, she was appointed acting dean of 
women. She was teaching. political sci- 
ence at Kentucky when Cornell. invited 
her to the College of Home Economics in 
1941. A year later, she became the first 
woman dean Cornell has ever had. Dur- 
ing the war, she was the only woman to 
serve on the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation. 

Dr. MacCracken will fill out this scho- 
asic year at Vassar, and President Bland- 
ing will take over Sept. 1. At Vassar, she 
hopes to have time for swimming, tennis, 
and canoeing for, she says: “I’m an out- 
Moor person.” She must make room in 

¢ president’s house for her collection 
f some 3,000 books, “not first editions 
but just plain, ordinary books.” When 

sked how she felt about her appoint- 
ment, Miss Blanding said: “I've been 


aking around in a daze.” 











2: We're always on the job, 
aren't we, Whitey?” 


(uhily: “You bet, Blackie—that’s 
; why people have grown 


to depend on us.” 


Dependable quality —that’s the 
key to BLACK & WHITE's world- | PCT el 
wide reputation. You ‘can be sure 
that the BLACK & WHITE you 
drink today has the same fine 


character you've always enjoyed. 
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“BLACK s WHITE 
The Scotch with Character 
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A Braid of Evil Lives 


According to “Three Strangers,” if 
three people who don’t know each other 
forgather on the eve of the Chinese New 
Year and petition Kuan Yin, the inscru- 
table Goddess of Mercy will grant their 
collective wish. Geraldine Fitzgerald, who 
has enshrined a bronze image of Kuan 
Yin in her London apartment, supplies 
the required unknowns in the persons of 
Peter Lorre and Sydney Greenstreet. 
And as the clock strikes midnight, the 
strangers have provided a sweepstake 
ticket for the goddess to work on. 

Judging strictly by the payoff at the 
Grand National, Kuan Yin is a handy 
deity to have around the house—only if 
your conscience is clear. But Miss Fitz- 
gerald is a vixen who sets out to ruin her 
errant husband; Lorre is an alcoholic in- 
volved in a crime he cannot remember, 
and Greenstreet is a pompous lawyer who 
turns from embezzlement to murder. One 
‘is let off lightly; none cashes a winning 
ticket. 

Except'in the opening and closing se- 
quences, the case histories of this trio are 
unrelated, and there is a good deal of 





Sinners Lorre and Fitzgerald 


choppy cutting back and forth. The re- 
sult is an interesting experiment that 
proved a little too difficult to bring off, 
despite the excellent performances of the 
three co-stars and their reliable support- 
ing cast. (THREE STRANGERS. Warner 
Brothers. Wolfgang Reinhardt, producer. 
Jean Negulesco, director.) 


Pe 


Italy’s Bitter Tale 


The Italian film, “Open City,” is the 
screen’s most eloquent indictment of Naz- 
ism by a people who first aided them, 
then became virtual slaves of the Germans. 

Started six months after the Nazis were 
driven from Rome, “Open City” is yester- 


day’s history, recorded in shame and 
white-hot anger. Its chief protagonists 


are a radical underground leader and a ~ 


sympathetic Catholic priest; the tragic 
chorus is recruited from the women and 
children of a suspect apartment house in 
a dingy side street. Obviously the Nazis 
supplied the technique of physical intimi- 
dation and moral corruption, and the 
torture scenes are terrifying. 

For the most part, “Open City” is a 
factual report on life in Rome under the 
Nazis and their Fascist collaborators. 
Many of the episodes, from German raids 
and executions to the destruction of a 
gasoline dump by a gang of Italian raga- 
muffins, were restaged at or near the 
scene of the event. All were filmed under 
conditions that would give a Hollywood 
producer peptic ulcers. 

No Lights but a Camera: The pho- 
tography, lacking a Hollywood battery of 
lights and reflectors, approximates the 
flat reality of a newsreel. Although the 
cast includes some of Italy's foremost 
stage and screen players, salaries were 
either low or nonexistent. Recruited from 
the streets, many of the extras and bit 


players worked for a square meal a day, ' 


or merely for the pleasure of cooperating 
in a democratic enterprise. 

‘In any case, the avting is excellent, 
from the performances of such profes- 
sionals as Anna Magnani, Aldo Fabrizi, 
Marcello Pagliero, and Maria Michi, to 
that of an 11-year-old, Vito Annicchiarico, 
who, until he was drafted for future 
screen reference, was a shoeshine boy at 
the Piazza Barberini. (Oren Crry. A 
Minerva Film, produced by Excelsa. 
Roberto Rosselini, director. Released by 
Mayer-Burstyn, Inc.) 


Sa 


Southern Humuh, Suh | 


Based on Berry Fleming’s best-seller of 
a few years ago, “Colonel Effingham’s 
Raid” is long on local color, short on 
action, and modestly embellished with a 
quiet sense of humor. Most of the humor 
is furnished by Charles Coburn’s gruff 
impersonation of Col. W. Seaborn Effing- 
ham (recently retired), who descends on 
the Georgia town of his birth, looks up 
a few relatives, and settles down to con- 
sider his next line of battle. 

Once he sizes up the situation in 
Fredericksville, the colonel realizes that 
his next objective is the town’s grafting 
mayor. And for this fight the old warrior 
exchanges his sword for a typewriter. 

As a columnist for a reluctant and oc- 
casionally distraught local newspaper, 
the colonel precipitates a geographically 
sleepy town into a state of suspen 
dithering. Even so, he is fighting a losing 
battle until his second cousin and fellow 
reporter (William Eythe) gets the idea 
in the nick of time. Allyn Joslyn, the late 
Frank Craven, and several others in the 
cast work up some laughs on their own. 
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The colonel (right) and cohorts 


And when Eythe marches off to war after 
putting the fear of the GI in a venal 
mayor's heart, Joan Bennett is on hand 
with best wishes and an eyeful of South- 
ern sex appeal. (COLONEL EFFINGHAMS 


Raw. Twentieth Century-Fox. Lama 


Trotti, producer. Irving Pichel, director) 


Poa 


Polished-Up Whistle - 


Hollywood put a benign hand to Mz 
ritta M. Wolff's best-selling novel, “Whistle 
Stop.” It turned a squalid house into a 
model of middle-class comfort; it shucked 
the shiftless, jobless hero out of his old 
clothes and gave him a_ custom-made 
wardrobe; and it fashioned a sordid love 
affair into a hymn to Constant Love. 

In the refined version, Kenny Veech 
(George Raft) loves and is loved by 
Mary (Ava Gardner). What stands le- 
tween them is Kenny’s instinctive con- 
tempt for wage-earning labor. By way of 
stirring him to ambitious endeavor, Mary 
takes up with a rich night-club owner, 
Lew Lentz (Tom Conway). Spurred o 
by this and by Gitlo (Victor McLaglen), 
a bartender, Kenny tries to rob Lentz, is 
foiled, eventually framed, and forced 
hide out. Mary and Gitlo between them 
save him. : 

Raft goes through his paces in a be 
mused fashion, giving some weight to the 
rumor that while making the film he was 
kicking himself for having sold his string 
of horses when the tracks were ¢ 
last year. McLaglen, as a powerful 
incompetent, gives a performance of sv 
intensity h> sometimes seems to be doing 
another movie, possibly “The Informer. 
(WuistLe Stop. Nero Films, released y 
United Artists. Leonide Moguy, directo. 
Seymour Nebenzal, producer.) 
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Can you have a baby without pain? “Much progress has been made toward reducing the 
@ pain of childbirth. New drugs and new techniques are being studied constantly. 









to Ma 
— Each physician knows what is best for the mother under his care. Each physician 
gr " has available for use any one of several forms of anesthesia when it should be given 
—_ to prevent mothers from suffering. While completely painless labor remains a promise 
Veeth of tomorrow, childbirth is now much easier than it once was..Mothers today 
ok have the comfort of knowing that they may have their babies without fear.” 
€ con 
way of , Fou detlon 
, Mary . 
owner, After your baby is born... | 
=| 1. See your doctor regularly — He will tell you what to eat, what special 
ont, i preparations to take, if any, and how to adjust your routine so that 
ol you get enough rest. You'll have to be strong and well if ‘you plan to “See 
n them nurse your baby or take care of him. 
athe 2. Do everything the doctor advises—Report any minor troubles, even 
| to the a cold. Extra caution is necessary the first few months after childbirth 
he wis until you’ve fully regained your strength. 
“ 3. Try not to worry—Tell the doctor if anything is bothering you, no 
aed matter how trivial. You can count on his friendly understanding. 
ek oe ay a ORL: pe eee es, ea erie 
> doing eee , 
prmer. 
sed by FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 , 
irector. <a 5 CTI 1946, The Upjohn Company 
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“YOUR DOCTOR SPEAKS”—twelfth ina series by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 


Truly, White Horse has winning ways. 


Matchless in flavor and smooth as the waters 
of a mill pond, this noble Scotch is blended 
by experts from the finest whiskies. Today, 
as in long years gone by, it is served with 
pride and sipped with delight the world 
over... Sreryhinty hes White Perse 


86.8 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. 
New York, Sole Distributors 
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Big Three Painc Again 
on Mexico’s Old Walls 


Recently returned from Mexico City, 
NewsweEx’s Art Editor, Hilda Loveman, 


here reports on the activities of Mexico's 


three famous revolutionary artists: 


The obituary of the Mexican mural 


movement has been written again and 
again. But if it ever died, the mural has 
risen once more. The big three—Diego 
Rivera, David Alfaro Siqueiros, and José 
Clemente Orozco—have been as — 
covering Mexico City’s old walls wi 
new murals as they were in the ’20s when 
they first gained name and fame. 

In subject matter these muralists of the 
revolution are still, for the most part, 
portraying oppressed Indians, degen- 
erate oppressors—and bloody conflict. But 
in style they have altered, and not for 
the better. The once-subtle earth colors 
have turned garish. The simple, mon- 
umental forms of Siqueiros and Or- 
ozco have become frenzied; those of 
Rivera, overstylized and static. More- 
over, Rivera’s murals are as badly over- 
crowded as postwar housing. 

The trio who, as old colleagues yet 
rivals, are alternately friendly and at 
swords point, compete at close quarters 
in the gaudy Palace of Fine Arts. Rivera 
installed here a small replica of his des- 
troyed Radio City mural. But to the 
icture of Lenin uniting all races in 
rotherhood, he added a John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. superciliously drinking cham- 
page. Siqueiro’s mural, which Rivera 

“a giant commonplace,” is titled 


“Democracy Break- 
ing the Chains of 
Fascism” and por- 
trays a mammoth, 
muscle-bound, hel- 
meted woman tear- 
ing apart huge fet- 
ters. Orozcos en- 
try, violent and 
ugly, called “The 
Catharsis;’’isa 
fa whirlpool of flames, 
Dr. Leo Wilson guns, and lecherous 
Rivera and bamboo women. 
s Much more suc- 
cessful are Orozco’s new murals in the 
Supreme Court Building. The nicest of 
these is the center panel in which a fierce 
puma |] over a fallen warrior. Even 
Orozco’s friends haven't figured out the 
meaning of this one. Less a is 
a side panel in which a blindfol 
tice topples over, scale in hand. 

In the midst Sp tap a ceiling mural 
in the deserted Church of Jesus, Orozco 
left to spend the winter in New York. 
Siqueiros, apparently securely back in 
official favor after being implicated in 
the assassination of Trotsky and then ex- 
iled in Chile, has started work on a stair- 
way wall of the Treasury Building. 

The Thirty Panels: Rivera, mean- 
while, is back in wholesale production in 
the National Palace, the locale of his 
well-known stairway murals of the late 
20s and ’80s. These depict the history 
of Mexico from the Spanish Conquest to 
the present day. The new murals—30 of 
them circling the balcony above the stair; 
case in the part of the ufane devoted 
to the Finance Ministry—will picture 


Rivera's Old Mexico: One Indian (center) hes bought a human 


ed Jus-- 





“4 ook what I bought 
A Genuine 
Post-War ZIPPO. ee 


“What a dandy style—slimmer too, and so 
well rounded,...1 know it'll fit snugger ia 
my purse and pocket—and it’s made from a 
silver-like metal that’s thrilling to the touch.” 


"It’s out of this world! Wish I bad one, but 
Sooks like more than I could afford.” 


“Don’t be silly, darling, it does look like 
five dollars, but it costs $2.50 for standard 
model, and $3.50 with signature or initials. 


Yes ... the NEW ZIPPO Windproof 
LIGHTER is on its way to dealers 
everywhere. Thanks, everybody, for 
age dag patient. They are more ti- 
ful than pre-war and defy imitation. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICE The prices 
challenge the inflation market. Nothing 
has been spared to produce the finest 
in design and performance. The new 
ZIPPO is tops in value and long-lasting 
service. Backed by the same time- 
honored unconditional guarantee—“No 
one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO”. 


Other models 
vange in price 
up to $175 


Also demand ZIPPO 
Hard Flints and 
clean-burning Fluid 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
Dept. N.W. Bradford, Pe. 


| ZIPPQ- 


LIGHTER 











"A CLEAN-UP 
HELPS” 





Business executives don’t have to be told 
that employees appreciate clean, san- 
itary washroom facilities—they know 
from long experience that cleanliness in 
the washroom is a morale-building, 
low-cost factor affecting production 
for the better . . . and that it helps pre- 
vent the spread of disease as well. 


In thousands of plants and institutions 
throughout the country, West Wash- 
room Service is keeping this washroom 
problem under effective control. 





ONG ISLAND CITY ] 


. three of the 30 panels and is on his fourth, 



























the economic development of i 

Already here in infinite detail = 
pre-Conquest Ind:..ns in all their pur. 
suits: growing cotton, dyeing cloth, sme. 
ing, carving, and building. In a marke 
scene, against a background panorama of 
fourteenth-century Mexico City, me. 
chants. are dealing in everything from 
calla lilies to human flesh. Rivera, work. 
ing off and on for two years, has finished 


A porky figure in high shoes and a dj. 
lapidated brown suit with trousers to 
short even though they had been let out, 
he stands on a wide scaffold, drawin; 
languidly with a piece of charcoal at the 
end of a bamboo pole. 

Having learned too well that murak 
in Mexico deteriorate from dampness and 
wall cracks, Rivera is working this time 
on separate lime and marble-dust panels 
in steel frames which are sunk into the 
wall. Asked when he expects to complete 
the 30 panels, Rivera replies: “I know 
when I start but I never know when | 
will finish. I hope it will be this ye~’ 






Associated American Artists Galleria 
Benton: Section of “Custer’s Last Stand’ 


Benton’s Chicago Bait 


The artist from Missouri, Thomas Hat 
Benton, is out to show Chicago. He opens 
an exhibition there at the Associated 
American Artists Galleries this week with, The 
as he puts it in his catalogue foreword, . 
“a plain bid for Chicago's approval.” mn | 

As high-attendance bait, he is exhibit Bont 
ing along with 24 new paintings one od J mill 
one, the huge nude “The Rape of Pe- no 
sephone” which once hung in Billy Roses Line 
New York night club, the Diamond raise 
Horseshoe. Among the other Bentons: 0% Hi mate 
lush still-life with flowers and a patly Hi’ exce 
peeled apple, statue-stiff action scenes four 
cotton picking, corn shucking, and tH pict, 
threshing, and a portrayal of “Custes@] {,,, 
Last Stand” which Benton palates for ¢ Tod: 
barroom picture. “I'll sell lots of reprom® in 
ductions,” he said. ; 








From afeit to Pyor Mill 


The first paper mill in America was built 
in 1690 by William Rittenhouse, a Men- 
nonite preacher, from Amsterdam. The 
mill was situated on’a little creek in what 
is now Fairmount Park in Philadelphia. 
Linen rags — the product of flax which was 
raised in the vicinity — supplied the raw 
_ Material, and the paper was said to be of 
excellent quality. Rittenhouse employed 
four men to do the work. The ~ in - 
Picture is shaking pulp in a hand mold, 
forming the rough of paper. 

Today there are nearly a thousand mills 
mm the country, producing annually more 


than 17 million tons of pulp and paper. 
The bearings they use . . . in their grinders, 
their cylinder molds, their press rolls, their 
driers ... . are in many cases supplied by 
S50S who pioneered in the paper industry. 
Mill executives and production engineers 
have come to rely more and more on 0S 
Anti-friction Bearings to improve efficiency 
and reduce operating costs. 


Since S089" makes many types of ball and _ 


roller bearings, an S50S0" engineer can 
give you expert help in selecting 
THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


ok 
BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


akKF 


Puts the 
RIGHT BEARING 
the 


gxr INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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@ The first woven wire fence, made 63 years ago, bore the 
name PAGE. Since then the makers have pioneered in many 
developments to provide betterments in fence quality and serv- 
ice, including Page Chain Link Fence. And now you can again have this sturdy, long-last- 
ing fence in a choice of four superior metals to best meet your needs. Aluminum at lower- 
than-ever cost. Page Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized. Stainless Steel and Page 
Armco Ingot Iron. When you choose Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm which is 
technically trained, long experienced and reliable. Write to any office listed below for your 
copy of “Fence Facts,” fully illustrated information you should have. 

For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridge- 
port, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Yerk or San Francisco 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE e BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








SUPPOSE YOU WERE 
AN AMOEBA— 


How would you like to be called a 
"Microscopic Rhizopodal Nucleated 
Unicellular Mass of Protoplasm" ? 





VEN an amoeba craves under- 
standing ! But the big words 
sometimes used in defining this helpless little 
Creature stand in the way. 

Notice the difference between the ‘“‘dic- 
tionary double-talk’’ given above and the 
straightforward WINSTON definition of an 
amoeba which is shown below it. Note, too, 
how The Winston’s key word is in sharp, 
bold, black double-size type. 

Here is a dictionary that gives you at once 
the authoritative meaning you want—in print 
you can quickly read and in language you can 
easily understand. See The Winston, the ‘new 
kind of dictionary,” at your bookstore now ! 
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INSTON 
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The Modern Authority 
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Adopted Daughter 


“We will call you Edith Pierre,” the 
aging couple, Matthew and Valerie 
Pierre, wrote to their soon-to-be-adopted. 
daughter, “. . . and you will be as oy 
own child.” 

But the Pierres were expecting the 
daughter of their dead cousin to be , 
pretty, gay little 6-year-old, and whe, 
Edith arrived, tall, gawky, inarticulate 
and 18, they were bored. Matthew, ap 
ornithologist, went back to his birds. 
Valerie retreated into her world of plants” 
and flowers. 

The effect of this indifference on the 
love-starved, neurotically dependent ado. 
lescent girl is the theme of Josephine 
Johnson’s new novel, “Wildwood.” It js 
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Miss Johnson’s tragedy isn’t 


a terrible story of loneliness, bewilder- 
ment, terror, and heartbreak, told with 
fine anger by the author of the 19% 
Pulitzer Prize novel, “Now in November. 

What Miss Johnson describes in this 
novelette is murder—the silent, gented 
murder of a personality. But despite a 
almost painful sensitivity to her theme 
and the subtle beauty of her prose, the 
book has no dramatic impact. For seve 
reasons—most important, , her failure to 
create her characters from the inside out 
—she has written a strangely fragile 
evocative prologue to tragedy. She hs 
not produced the tragedy. (WiLDwoop. 
By Josephine W. Johnson. 162 pages 
Harper. $2.) 
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Bill White’s Own Record 


Close to the top of. any list of gre: 
American books, “The Education of 
Henry Adams” inevitably stands in 4 
sort of solitary splendor. That dry a 
dull, humorous and cranky, searching a™ 











Bounce 4, 1946. 


ometimes S autobiography of New 
Rr vand’s posers ie intellectual has 
held its own among the reading public 
ver since 1918. 

This week the Yankee, who went 
hrough life drooping with the ancestral 

sight of two Presidents and the dignity 
of his Brahmin birth, was challenged. by 
Kansas boy. Into the select company of 
»e world’s great autobiographers stepped 
a fat, pink-cheeked, snaggle-toothed 
country editor who looked like a big, 
blond bartender, a back-slapping extro- 
vert® who, by birth and breeding, was 


> 1 Bie exact opposite of Cambridge's and 


@Washington’s pet. His name was William 

Allen White. 

At the close of the Civil War Henry 
Adams, fresh from Harvard and_ the 
American Embassy in London, pondered 
‘mmmalism as a career. But he lacked the 
nerve to make a success of it, even as he 
Backed the nerve to become more than a 
gadfly in politics. Bill White of Eldorado 
and Emporia, who had no Presidents or 
ambassadors or social standing to get in 
his way, spent a lifetime mixing, and 
mixing up in, journalism and politics. 

Wrong and White: Both Adams and 
White were products of the nineteenth 
century and each, in his peculiar way, 
was a typical American. Adams, whose 
book is essential to an understanding 
of the American character, typified the 
nondoer who knew oneeyshing that was 
wrong with democracy but’ as often as 
not was out of town on election day. 
White typified the great middle class 
and he, too, knew what was wrong with 
democracy. Only White, every day in the 
week, did something about it, often at 
on a his voice. And yet the two 
men, the shy, snobbish Yankee and the 
pushing, hand-shaking Kansan, and their 

) autobiographies, have much in com- 

Both to Adams and to White life was a 
continual process of Education. It is not 
hard to see which got the most fun out 
of a long lifetime of trying to learn: the 
fat, pink son of a Kansas doctor or the 
hin, dark son of the Ambassador to 
England. Bill White had it all over Henry 

dams (did anybody ever call him 
Hank?). White’s rich and rewarding au- 
lobiography tells the story of his search 
tO op agera a way a ae to 
ame the thin- rose 0: ams’s 

tik cable a i P 
50 full of utterly delightful reading is 

hite’s book it is almost impossible to say 
which part of it is best. The tales of his 
mall-town childhood (he was born in 

mporia in 1868) are written with a zest 
hat has seldom been equaled. It is not 
because his childhood was different from 
hat of thousands of others, but because 
t was so typical of nineteenth-century 
ite, that his early chapters are so 
hostaigic. His account of life in a sm 
hew fresh-water college, where he learn 
ie essence of democratic politics if little 


ipmney own cutting words in his lengthier de- 
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FACTORY IN THE FIELDS 


AKE AWAY the brick walls from a 
manufacturing plant, throw in a 
dust storm and a cloudburst, shake 
vigorously and add a touch of frost 
and you've got a taste of what the 
maker of agricultural machinery is 
up against. He’s working for farmers 
...and the factory is in the fields. 
Machinery like that needs ball 
bearings to take the abnormal loads 
and reduce friction. But that’s ask- 
ing ball bearings to take a lot of 
abuse. When a farmer’s using ma- 
chinery . . . that’s the very time he 
can’t stop to lubricate it. Nor can he 
afford any time out for shop repairs 
in town. 

But Fafnir has a ball 
bearing that can take all 
that. It’s the wide inner 
ring ball bearing with 
exclusive self-locking 
collar and Mechani- 
Seals. The wider ring 


Wide Inner Ring 


affords added shaft support. The self- 
locking collar enables the farmer to 
remove and replace, if necessary, this 
Fafnir Bearing with ease. And thé 
Mechani-Seal, a labyrinth of steel 
plates, absolutely traps in grease and 
locks out dust, dirt and moisture. It’s 
a bearing a farmer can respect. It’s 
part of the reason American farm 
equipment is the world’s finest. 

And it’s another illustration of 
how Fafnir works from the bearing 
-meed to the precise bearing for that 
need . . . of ‘how the Fafnir line 
became “the most complete line ia 
America.” The Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


These three le steps lock the 


ring to the shaft: 


BALL BEARINGS 
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else, is much more than sentimental re- 
membering of things past. ~ 

As a good autobiographer should, 
White tells, with engaging frankness and 
wholly delightful sense of humor, about 


his family. His parents were eccentric 


people and his account of their courtship 
reads like a chapter by Charles Dickens 
with a Midwestern instead of a London 
background. But charming as the stories 
of his childhood and young manhood, his 
girl friends and his adolescent pranks, and 
his beginnings as a newspaperman may 
be, the average reader, who knew White 
through his books and magazine pieces 
and syndicated newspaper articles, will 
turn avidly to his wonderfully written rec- 
ollections of the national political scene. 

The Spoiled Brat: During his long 
career White got to know just about 
everybody who was anybody in politics. 
His portraits of William Jennings Bryan, 
Mark Hanna, William McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and many others ripple 
with rich color. But they are not written 
with pomposity. White was vain, ego- 
centric and spoiled, and he admits it on 
page after page. He kids himself unmerci- 
fully in his Adamsian effort to understand 
just what kind of a person he was. He ad- 
mits finally that even as a grown man he 
was often pretty much of a spoiled brat. 

Early in his career White made a na- 
tional reputation with the editorial 
“What’s the Matter With Kansas?” and 
from then on pushed himself into the 
“inside” of many great doings. He fell in 
love politically with Teddy Roosevelt and 
made his friendship pay off in fat checks 
from the New York magazines. Most of 
these went toward the physical improve- 
ment of The Emporia Gazette, his news- 


paper. He was in the thick of things dur- 


ing the Era of the Muckrakers and ‘one 
must go far to find a livelier description 
and analysis of that period than his. 

As a “progressive” Republican—he in- 
herited his rebellious nature from his 
father, a Kansas Democrat—he was re- 
porter-participant in the abortive Bull 
Moose episodes. His account of 1912 is a 
“must” for all historians as well as a 


European 
White: “Pink-cheeked, snaggle-toothed” 


textbook for citizens. He went to all the 
National Conventions. He had access to 
the White House from Roosevelt to 
Roosevelt. Remembering the occupants 
in the light of his full maturity he gives, 
with himself always present, one of the 
best histories of the politics of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

Teddy Roosevelt was his eternal hero, 
but White was not (at least in reminis- 
cence) blindly worshipful. Taft was too 
conservative for his taste. Wilson, by his 
own admission, he never understood, but 
who ever wrote a more succinct obituary 
of him than this? 


God gave him great vision. 

The Devil gave him an imperious 
heart. 

The proud heart is still. 

The vision lives. 


The Honest Man: It is when he 
comes to Warren G. Harding that White 
is at his best. His sympathetic yet searing 
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The Emporia editor: The desk was cluttered but the mind was clear 
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. that unfortunate man is a master- 
hs vision of him in the heat 

Chicago, bleary-eyed from booze and 
schaven for two days, waiting with 
teed uncertainty for the Senate cabal 
mate its plot to make him Presi- 
Jent, is terrifying; and his account of a 
Seversation with Harding in the White 
ace reveals the Ohioan in all - his 
bhiness and fear. : 
This flaming chapter also reveals much 
White. He knew how grossly in- 
wmpetent Harding was; he had studied 
incredibly innocuous record; he saw 
lits obscenity the convention of the 
“ier predatory economic forces” that 
Maainated him; he had supported the’ 
me of Nations; he knew that James 
Middleton. Cox, with all his faults, was 
le superior man. Yet on election day 


mg 
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White voted for Harding. As an old man 
Wh e tries to understand why he did so 


st, like Adams trying to understand his 
wn impulses, he fails. 

‘Behind the magnificent humor of this 
hook there is depth that will surprise 
those who, as many did, regarded White 
as a conceited self-seeker lacking in con- 
sistency and often intellectually dis- 
honest. White tried to understand why 
he was like that, and his honest efforts 
at self-appraisal- raise this book to a 
pretty high level. Packed as it is with 
anecdotes, portraits of people great and 
small, remembered and forgotten, with 
Midwestern landscapes and European 
sketches, with tearful sentiment some- 
times bordering on the bathetic, William 








minis> @ Allen White’s autobiography can take its 
as t00 Hi olace with the best of American writing, 
7 Mark Twain on. White was .the 





epitome of the American middle class. 






of the last twenty years of his life, to tell 
how he reacted to Hoover, depression, 
Roosevelt, or war. However, his son, 
W. L. White, part owner of The Ga- 
zette, covers this period by compressing 
into a few final pages a series of quo- 
tations from his father’s letters, edi- 
torials, and other writings. (THE AUTo- 
BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
069 pages. Macmillan. $3.75.) 










































~ Bill White and hero, Teddy R. 
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White did not live to write the story | 
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HERE’S A MAN 
WHO HAS INFLUENCE ON 














Meet Bill Bolton, merchant. Purveyor of household goods to 
many families who live in and around a small city. He’s a good 
man to know. He has influence. 

There are thousands of influential people on Main Street. And 
when you consider that nearly half the nation shops there, small 
wonder that cultivating important families in small cities and 
towns pays well for advertisers. 

PATHFINDER has influence on Main Street, too. News weekly 
edited for intelligent alert families in the smaller cities and towns, 
growth is rapid and consistent. And what's more to the point, 
PATHFINDER does well for advertisers. Brings quick response 
from readers. PATHFINDER’S influence in prosperous Main Street 
homes is a matter of record. : 

Circulation keeping well in advance of advertising rates, marks 
PATHFINDER an outstanding buy. One million circulation guar- 
anteed by December first, 1946. 


FAMILY NEWS WEEKLY FOR MAIN STREET, U. S. A. 






GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher |3ge™ 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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TRADE 


Reports on the temperature, humidity, 
end pressure of the air are radived back 
to recording instruments on the earth by 
the Bendix-Friez Radiosonde, carried to 
heights of 16 miles or more by a balloon. 
These “weather” reports proved invalu- 
able to the United Nations during the 
War: thousands of Radiosondes were sent 
aloft each month. 


The Friez Instrument Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. calibrates Radiosondes in 
its plant at Towson, Md., with the test 
chamber shown below. This is cooled 
from +104 to —100 deg. F. in 75 
\minutes, the air pressure being simul- 
taneously reduced to match flight con- 
ditions, Cooling is accurately controlled 
by a two-stage Frick refrigerating sys- 
tem using Freon-22, 


The installation was designed and 
erected by the Paul J. Vincent Co., 
Frick Distributors at Baltimore. 


For the solution of that particular re- 
frigerating, ice-making. or air condition- 
ing problem of yours, get in touch with 
the nearest Frick Branch or Distributor. 
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There will be no occasion to 
stage political hunger strikes in con- 
nection with this year’s Indian mutiny. . 
This time, hunger is a cause and not 
an effect. The state of the food supply 
in Southeastern Asia is ominous. Re- 
ports say that 600,000 people in Indo- 
China died of undernourishment last 
year. India is in dire need, and not 
over half the needed relief food is in 
sight. Weather has been un- 
favorable to wheat and rice 
production over immense 
Asiatic areas. 

In fact, weather has been 
bad for crops everywhere 
during the past year, except 
in North America. Even 
Australia has had to buy 
wheat. 

The total picture is such 
that there is need for a com- 
plete overhauling of policies 
both here and in occupied Germany. 
President Truman’s program is good, 
as far as it goes. It will not discomfort 
us. Americans eat and also waste 
plenty of food. Darker bread will be 
beneficial, rather than otherwise. Some 

ain may be spared from the manu- 
acture of beer and spirits. And the 
temporary centralization of our grain 
trade re the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would not be an unwise exten- 
sion of the government’s power. 

Quite properly, certain questions 
are in ay For whom are we re- 
stricting ourselves and how much must 
we provide? What must be done to 
enable Europe to contribute more for 
itself? What revisions of our domestic 
policies are in order to help others and 
to protect ourselves? 


There are some contradictions in 
government reports about the situation 
in Germany. A Department of Agricul- 
ture -report, “World Food Situation, 
1946,” tells us that the greatest de- 
ficiency is in Germany, Austria, Ru- 
mania and Finland. Consumption of 
food in liberated countries is already 
above wartime levels. The report says, 
further, that food deficiency in Ger- 
many is already causing deaths, espe- 
cially. among infants. Germans are 
getting, in both black and white 
markets, around 1,800 calories a day. 
Contrary to this are reports by oc- 
cupation authorities who say that 
Germans are gaining weight. With 
respect to Germany, caution must be 
suggested. An over-all picture is .im- 





possible to state. Moreover, Germans 


The World’s Market Basket 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


.occupation, size, habit and the hue 














































in 1919 deceived the world with } 
stories of starvation. And, finally, the 
measurement of food supplies in al. 
ories is a relative matter. Nutritionists 
generally put the subsistence level } 
pretty high. But such great differences 
exist among individuals because of { 


! 


that an over-all estimate is almgs | 
impossible to make. . % 
For. what they may 
worth, here are the -figy 
from the report on Eng} 
and France: The former 
be getting 3,000 calories per : 
person; the latter, 2,400, ©} 
Meanwhile, the greatest 
food scarcity, in Germany; | 
is before us. May and June 4, 
are the lean months. Wheg }) 
the new harvest begins to } 
come in from the farming { 
lands of Europe, the maii*) | 
food scarcities will end. But the { 
wanton destruction of the German 
chemical industry should stop. It is 
essential to the food supply and surely 
it can be controlled for that p 
Moreover, industrialization should per- 
mit the making of more and more 
farm machinery. { 





Bachrach 


We might well gear our money- 
lending to Europe so that our cred 
will go for the building of self-suff- - 
ciency in food and other essentials, 
Social reform can wait. For example, 
in Rumania and Poland the zest for 
cutting up estates in land-reform pro-. 
ams has gone so far that the new }. 
ome are too small for economical 
cultivation. Farm sizes should be 
based on economics, not on social 
theory. As machinery adapted to 
smaller units is produced, farms can 
be cut down. But the rate of agri- 
cultural revolution should keep in step 
with economic facts. It may well be 
that when Europe gets enough to eat, }: 
largely produced. by its own efforts, 
the urge for revolution will die dows. . 
At home, it ought to be made clear } 
to farmers that no fantastic farm price’. ) 
are in store. Self-defeating farm-price } 
policies, such as those which in 
past have given so much of our g 
to idle cattle and hogs, should be 
vised. The farmer should not be fur] 
ther induced to hedge > og inflation. | 
by keeping meat off the market, dt} 
rice control is to be kept, it shout {) 
administered in such a way 98 Wy 
produce more food for us and for the | 
work. pte, 
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1 “After seeing a hurling 

match in Ireland,” writes a 
New York friend of Canadian 
Club, “I understood why Irish- 
men consider American foot- 
ball an old man’s game. The 
fury of this Irish sport would 
start riots among a people less 
endowed with humor—or in a 
land less gentle. 


é 


; Tere’s a climate as soft as a lullaby, un- 3 “Almost everywhere, I came upon time-soft- nana so easy to visit! Last summer, I was 
“aaa entirely by progress. Here you'll ex- ened ruins of castles which date back many cen- aboard the Irish ‘shore taxi’ just 15 hours 
ce an unhurried pace of living that insists turies. Back to the days when Irishmen fought the _ after our big Pan American Clipper left New York. 


‘Aenty of leeway for passing the time of day. Norse for possession of this lush, green land. Today’s luxurious Clippers fly it even faster! 


can 
agri- 
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5 “You'll discover that nothing’s too good for Ireland’s 
guests. I happened to mention, for instance, that Canadian 
Club is my favorite whisky. And presto!—a bottle of this 
distinctive-tasting whisky appeared at my elbow.” 

srices | ~~ Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth —often from a cherished pre-war supply. 

And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 

is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 

¢ That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. ° 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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yD ALWAYS MILDER 
3 BETTER TASTING 


[ COOLER SMOKING 


All the Benefits of 
Smoking Pleasure 


THE RIGHT COMBINATION OF THE 7 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS — ¢irepe. . ye 
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Always Buy { HHESTERFIE .D. 


Copyright 1946, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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